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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 807 


N a letter from Gloucester, dated August 30, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward protests against bring- 
back any more soldiers from the West Indies on 
crowded and filthy transports, and calls vehemently for 
less complaint and more practical cure for that particu 
lar horror of our war. It is probable that by the time 
this number of the Bazar reaches its readers that detail 
of maladministration, at least, will have ceased to be mat 
ter of complaint. Al) the concerns of our armies seem to 
be in somewhat better order now, though camps, soldiers, 
hospitals, and fevers are still the absorbing topic in the 
newspapers. A great many regiments are being, or al 
ready have been, mustered out; the provision of food is 
much better and more suitable than it was, and the con 
ditions in all camps not abandoned have improved. Still, 
there must come a reckoning for the disasters that have 
come upon our troops in their home camps. Bereaved 
parents and others who have lost friends or relatives from 
causes apparently preventable, or from results of neglect, 
will demand with bitterness to know where the blame 
must fall. It is not likely that they will have even the 
meagre satisfaction of seeing the responsibility brought 
home. It is too widely diffused. If it be true that the 
Secretary of War and his immediate associates are blame 
worthy, account must also be taken of thousand of in 
competent officers — incompetent chiefly through igno- 
rance of their business — appointed by Governors of 
States. Tracing the responsibility still farther back, one 
must go to the bound volumes of the Congressional Record, 
read of the repeated efforts made in recent years to reor 
ganize the staff of the army, note the names of the mem- 
bers who defeated those efforts, and include them in the 
list of those whose fault it is that we have had to look on 
at our volunteer armies rotting in their camps at home 
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THe world has been a good deal stirred by the invita 
tion of the Czar of Russia to all the countries having rep 
resentatives in St. Petersburg to take part in a discussion 
of the best means for securing to all peoples a real and 
durable peace, and of checking the progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments. The Czar sees al] the 
great countries of Europe staggering under a huge weight 
of armies and navies, accumulated against the outbreak 
of a possible war. He sees the expense of these huge 
armaments pressing with grievous weight upon the richest 
nations, and driving Spain and Italy into hopeless bank 
ruptey. He thinks it is time to stop, and without doubt 
every country in Europe agrees with him. They will all 
return polite acknowledgments of the Czar’s invitation, 
and probably the movement may result in such an inter- 
national congress as is proposed. What degree of relief, 
if any, will follow that we must wait to see. The practi 
cal difficulties in the way of disarming, or even of stand 
ing still in the matter of war preparations, are very great. 
The big members of the European family are exceedingly 
jealous, and trust one another just as little as possible. 
France wants to win back Alsace and Lorraine; Germany 
wants to hold all she has at home and to increase her 
trade and holdings in Asia, Africa, and wherever else a 
chanee offers; Great Britain sleeps with one eye open 
and cocked at Russia; and Russia, with her huge territory, 
wants divers ports and water privileges both in Europe 
and Asia. Austria, too, has her anxieties. There is only 
a limited amount of cake, and all these aspirants stand 
constantly on the alert, ready at any moment to whip out 
their knives and cut in. Meanwhile they argue, and have 
argued for twenty-five years, that the appetite which has 
the longest and sharpest and readiest knife behind it is 
the most likely to be satisfied, and their preparations go 
on accordingly. That is the situation which the Czar de- 
plores and wishes to relieve. Undoubtedly it needs re 
lief. All the world applauds the Czar’s purpose, and 
hopes that good may come of it 


Meanwhile there is much searching for the special im- 
pulse which led to the Czar’s action, and some speculative 
inquirers attribute it to the influence of Queen Victoria. 
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It is everywhere known that that good lady is obstinately 
opposed to having any great war in Europe while she 
lives. The Emperor of Germany is her grandson, the 
Czar is the nephew of her daughter-in-law, the Princess 
of Wales, and the husband of her granddaughter, and she 
has divers other ties of blood, marriage, or friendship with 
other ruling families in Europe. War would not only 
cause widespread misery in general, but intense personal 
and particular grief to herself, because of the trouble it 
would make in her family So to her influence with the 
Czar, exerted through her daughter-in-law, is attributed 
the Czar's disclosure of his pacific desires. It is about 
the best and least selfish great influence in all Europe, and 
it is doubtful whether any other personal influence in Eu- 
rope is so strong. 


Mapame Dreyrvs has again petitioned the French Min- 
ister‘of Justice for a review of her husband's case, and 
the recent developments, culminating in the suicide of 
Colonel Henry, make it almost certain that her petition 
will be granted. Colonel Henry confessed that he had 
forged a letter which the French Minister of War declared 
to be conclusive proof of the guilt of Captain Dreyfus, 
though it was written long after the Dreyfus trial. This 
letter the Minister of War had offered in partial justifica- 
tion of refusal to reopen the Dreyfus case. Colonel Henry, 
the forger, was a witness aguinst Dreyfus. The discovery 
of his crime of course nullifies the value of his testimony, 
while the extreme desire which the forgery demonstrates 
to keep Dreyfus out of France and prevent the reopening 
of his case throws increased discredit upon a trial the 
fairness of which has already been successfully assailed. 
There are still just men who insist that Dreyfus was 
guilty of selling military secrets to the rivals of France, 
but it is certain that his guilt has not been proved by any 
evidence made public at his trial, and that his innocence, 
is believed in by thousands of intelligent persons in France, 
and by a great majority of the observers in other coun- 
trices. What is really at the bottom of the Dreyfus scan- 
dal we do not know, It has been repeatedly intimated 
that for some unknown reason the French government 
could not afford to have the real story come out. Madame 
Dreyfus, for one, does not seem to be afraid of it. Neither 
does Zola, who, in truth, has a strong stomach for bad 
stories. Whatever it is, there is a good prospect now that 
we shall hear it. The Dreyfus case cannot stand as it is. 
Captain Dreyfus must be tried again, and either convicted 
on evidence that will convince the French public and the 
world, or else acquitted. His wife's long fight in his be- 
half seems likely to rank among the greatest achievements 
of women. 


HuMAN vengeance is usually unsatisfactory, and no 
wise person doubts that Christianity is right in discour- 
aging it, yet the sort of vengeance which consists in the 
righting of a wrong and the punishment of wrong-doers 
is not only justifiable, but of great importance to the 
progress of civilization. Dreyfus was avenged in a way 
by the suicide of Henry, and may be avenged still further 
by due process of law, and that sort of vengeance, if it 
comes, will be felt to be righteous, because it will be the 
undoing of injustice. We are told that General Gordon 
was avenged by the defeat of the Khalifa and the capture 
of Omdurman. That exploit, which was only incident- 
ally and remotely an act of vengeance, was righteous also. 
To some extent, it was the belated punishment of a crime, 
but it was chiefly important because it rescued an impor- 
tant country from a cruel and rapacious tyranny. Gen- 
eral Gordon was killed in 1885 at Khartoum, after a long 
siege by the Dervishes under the Mahdi, who then over- 
ran the Soudan, exeluded Europeans from it, destroyed 
Khartoum, and built the new city of Omdurman. The 
Mahdi died, and the Khalifa succeeded him. Two years 
and a half ago General Kitchener started up the Nile with 
25,000 troops to destroy the Khalifa’s power, rescue what 
was left of the Soudanese from the Dervishes, and re- 
open the Soudan to the influences of civilization. Om- 
durman fell on September 3, after a battle between the 
British (or, more correctly, the Egyptian) forces and 
35,000 Dervishes. Eight thousand Dervishes were killed, 
the site of Khartoum, close by Omdurman, was retaken, 
and the Khalifa’s army was dispersed. The Khalifa him- 
self got away, and at last accounts had not been captured. 

Upper Egypt is estimated to have lost half its popula- 
tion under the piratical rule of the Khalifa and his wild 
Arabs. General Kitchener's victory means the pacifica- 
tion of a great stretch of country and a vast improve- 
ment in the condition of its inhabitants. 


THe war and the summer being nominally over, it is 
proposed to resume the effort to raise a million dollars to 
build a woman's hotel in New York. This project was 
launched last spring, and about quarter of the requisite 
money was subscribed. Subscriptions to the stock of the 
hotel, rather than gifts, are sought, for the intention is that 
the stock shall pay five per cent. dividends, the profits in 
excess of that being put aside to build more hotels with. 
It is worth recalling that the projectors of the new hotel 
have especially in mind the needs of women wage-earners 
who earn fair salaries, and that their intention is to afford 
shch women the simple comforts of city life in fair abun- 
dance at very moderate cost. The Mills hotels are possi- 
bly their inspiration, but not their model. They propose 
a building in which a thousand women can live comfort- 
ably and independently for from seven to ten dollars a 
week. The idea is not so much to support life at the 
least cost as to give a great deal of comfort for compara- 
tively little money. The plan includes management with- 
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out any rules which are not indispensable to all hotels, 
except that cach applicant for a room will have to give 
satisfactory references. 

It would be very interesting to see this experiment 
tried. Nothing like it has been attempted since Mr. A. T. 
Stewart's benevolent purpose miscarried in the hands of 
his executor. Even women’s clubs with club-houses have 
never prospered in New York, though in some other cities, 
as Philadelphia and Washington, they seem to do well. 


Ir Bryn-Mawr carries out a certain plan which is brew- 
ing there, a great many women will be interested in the 
result. The scheme is to provide an apartment-house for 
the women of the faculty, and to conduct it on what is, in 
this country, a novel plan. Each resident will have a 
sitting-room and a sleeping-room; but the novelty of the 
arrangement lies in the fact that meals will be served in- 
dividually to each person in her own sitting-room—after 
the ways of English inns and lodgings. If the members 
of the faculty follow the plan literally, it will searcely be 
a success. It will be too much like solitary confinement. 
Better the cheerful hubbub of a school table than such a 
solemnly introspective function. 

The interest felt by outsiders will not be in the verdict 
of the woman at the table, but in the state of mind of the 
kitchen. If it be demonstrated that there are cooks and 
maids in this country who will carry out such an arrange- 
ment, plenty of women will be inclined to try the same 
thing. ‘There is in America no counterpart of the Eng- 
lish ‘* lodgings” system. Even the majority of American 
travellers in Great Britain have never tried this plan of 
living. Yet it is one of the most pleasant and least expen- 
sive ways possible. In the cathedral towns, for instance, 
two women can have a sleeping-room and a sitting-room for 
a dollar a day for two, service and lights included. Meals 
are served in the sitting-room, and one can order just what 
one wants. In fact, one can go out to the shops and do 
one’s own marketing. although this is not expected. When 
the bill is presented it is carefully itemized—so much for 
ten, so much for bread and butter, so much for chops, or 
whatever has been ordered. For a small party nothing 
more cozy or less expensive can be imagined. By fol- 
lowing this plan one can live, too, in closer touch with the 
people themselves, and can learn a hundred things never 
found between the red covers of one’s Baedeker. 

As many an eager searcher for “ lodgings” in this coun- 
try knows, they are like the snakes in Ireland. There is 
nothing of that sort here. In New York city an apart- 
ment-house may be found where meals are served in the 
various dining-rooms of the house. But the bill of fare 
is the same for everybody, and the cost is so great as to 
be a serious consideration even to people of ample in 
comes. There are a few so-called ‘‘ English basement 
houses” in the city where the same plan is carried out on 
a less expensive scale. But the real ‘‘ lodgings,” such as 
Dickens has described in certain very humble but pictu- 
resque phases, are absolutely unknown in this country. 


RovGa.y estimated, it is perhaps a decade since women 
began to take an active part in more than two or three 
sports. It has been predicted time and time again that 
their interest was only 4 caprice, that out-door exercise 
was only a fad..These predictions have grown fainter 
and fainter, until they are scarcely beard at all. Instead 
of flaring up and out, the interest women show in suita- 
ble sports has steadily deepened and broadened. Every 
year women have a greater choice in the matter. A few 
years ago there was practically nothing but tennis and 
bowling open to them—both too violent to be possible for 
many women. That rather dubious duet of athletic bless- 
ings has now grown to a list of very respectable length, 
80 that it seems ag if almost any woman might indulge in 
that ‘‘much bustling about in the open air” which an 
eminent German physician has declared to be an essential 
to good health. In the nature of things, sailing is slower 
than most sports to enlist the active participation of wo- 


men. It is making sure, if slow, headway among them, 
however. At Newport this season there were several races 


between thirty-footers sailed by women. At Jamaica Bay 
there was one yacht-race with eight entries, all of the boats 
being ‘‘ manned” by women. According to the rules, only 
one man was allowed on each yacht, but the course was 
carefully patrolled by the boats of the regatta committee 
in order to guard against accidents. To the credit of the 
women crews be it said, the patrolling fleet found its rdle 
purely ornamental. 


MAUPASsaNT spenks of the intuitive need women seem 
to feel for being affectionate. They must kiss butterflies, 
he says, if there be no more real demand on hand. It is 
true, of course, that demonstrativeness is so general among 
women as to be put down asa feminine quality. And like 
vivacity, like refinement, like all the other cardinal traits 
of womanhood, it is charming and admirable when it is 
governed by delicacy and common-sense. Justat present, 
however, in the flush of victory and the excitement of 
welcoming the victors, patriotism is getting rather frothy. 
There is a good deal of effervescence, and this feminine 
demonstrativeness is bubbling over a little too much. First 
it was Lieutenant Hobson who was the subject, and every 
one smiled indulgently over the enthusiastic girl who fol- 
lowed the instinctive and warm impulse of many a woman 
who ‘‘felt like” doing the same thing. Then it was 
Commodore Schley. According to the news despatches 
from Washington, ‘two women threw their arms around 
his neck and kissed him.” Then it was the boys of the 
Seventy-first New York Volunteers, who were welcomed 
with cheers, rattles, megaphones, and—kisses. It seems 
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as if it was time to curb this exuberance of welcome. A 
little more of it, and all sensible women will begin to blush 
with annoyance—if they have not already done so. 


Ir is often said that women have no sense of humor. 
A certain Mrs. Wilson of Bar Harbor, however, must be 
granted to be an exception. Mrs. Wilson had occasion to 
plan revenge on a thieving eagle, and nothing but a sense 
of humor could ever have prompted her to take the course 
she did. Mrs. Wilson has been raising chickens this sum- 
mer for the Bar Harbor colony, but not long ago a series 
of mysterious disappearances occurred in the poultry-yard. 
One by one her feathered stock in trade grew less, until 
she finally determined to set a watch upon the yard, in or- 
der to detect the marauders. Her vigilance was rewarded 
when she saw an eagle swoop down and deplete the brood 
by one more chicken. Mrs. Wilson watched the bird’s 
course, and then started out to locate the nest, which she 
found to be away up in a great pine-tree. At this stage 
of events she called in her husband, and he, being evi- 
dently a worthy partner of his wife’s jays and sorrows, 
climbed up to the nest for investigation. When he re- 
turned to earth again he brought two eggs, upon which 
the thieving eagle had been sitting. Mrs, Wilson made 
haste to exchange these for two hens’ eggs, and then 
awaited developments, Finally, on one of her daily visits 
of investigation, she found a very astonished eagle sitting 
on the edge of the nest. A hen that had hatched out 
ducklings was never half so puzzled and disgusted as 
this eagle with its brace of downy chicks. To complete 
the revenge, Mrs. Wilson commissioned her husband to re- 
claim the little chickens, leaving the eagle more perturbed 
than ever. She herself felt somewhat consoled for her 
losses when she realized that she had succeeded in mak- 
ing the eagle assist in replacing them. 


Tue war has been full of pathos. It is a way wars 
have, and, in the case of the one just over, the news- 
papers have garnered in scores of touching incidents. 
One of the most unfortunate phases of the war, however, 
has been the discouragement and criticism which have fre- 
quently been the lot of the Red Cross. No one is pre- 
pared to say that the discouragement was unwise or 
avoidable—no outsider, that is. But everybody will feel 
regret that the woman whose name is identified with 
years of work which won her the gratitude and praise of 
the world has come to feel a sense of baffled hopelessness 
in trying to help her own country. In a letter to her 
brother, not long ago, Miss Clara Barton said: 

‘I have no need of money beyond that you have already 
sent me. If I had, the generosity and thoughtfulness of 
other nations have supplied me, and they appeared to 
have done it with no distrust of my management or integ- 
rity. I shall do faithfully all that comes to me, until I 
can be properly released, and I will work, as I always 
have done, for the credit of my country; but, so far as 
any personal interest is concerned in any of it, there is 


a OUR PARIS 
Bog Bi 


Be ws year French women cannot complain that they 
have not been able to wear their summer gowns. 
cannot remember in France a more uninterrupted stretch 
of golden sunny weather—too sunny, everybody says who 
has not got off to the sea or the mountains. After all, it is 
to the sea and the mountains that fashion goes in summer, 
so lam not going to write about the stay-at-homes, but 
will only tell of some of the pretty things one catches 
glimpses of in jaunting about from one ville d’eaux to 
another. 

By-the-way, with the thermometer up in the nineties, 
not a ghost of a hint for the autumn has stolen forth as 
yet. One rash person of the dress-making world told me 
that Empire styles 
were comin in, 
things slightly ad- 
justed, in direct op- 
position to the prin- 
cesse dresses of this 
year, but I doubt it. 

ye rarely make such 
rapid transitions, if 
you notice, and the 
tendency, in skirts 
especially, seems to 
be towards a more 
perfect fit than ever. 
At Trouville the 
smartest women 
much affect the cir- 
cular skirt, perfectly 
tight-fitting at the 
top, and fastened 
with five or six fancy 
buttons at the back, 
which is made abso- 
lutely flat, without 
either pleats or gath- 
ers. Among all the 
bewilderingly fluffy 
skirts that we saw on 
the beach, a simple 
frock of white piqué 
made after this fash- 
ion, with buttons of 

v= struck our 

fancy quite as much as anything, and I think I am quite 

safe in predicting that this will be a favorite model for 
early autumn and travelling gowns. 

same model is made with two little pleats in the 
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back, and buttons on the left side in front. A charming 
gown made for an early autumn trip to the Italian lakes 
was of navy-blue serge, stitched around the bettom of 
the skirt, closed at the left side with fancy buttons, 
and the bodice a tight-fitting coat finished with shawl 
revers, attached in front by a little te, beneath which 
one saw the dainty freshness of a white piqué vest, closed 
with mother-of-pearl buttons, The cravat worn with 
this was of white piqué. Hat of black felt, with wings. 

Fancy buttons seem to be a feature of the latest coats. 
A double-breasted covert coat was finished with a row of 
stitching all around, 
about an inch and 
a half from the edge. 
Inside this stitch- 
ing, down the front, 
was a row of round 
fancy buttons— 
eight, I think—with 
the same row just 
outside. Another 
was a coat without 
darts, gored under 
the arms, the back 
tight-fitting, the 
coat flaring open 
over a tailor-made 
vest, and trimmed 
with rows of little 
buttons down each 
side. 


I seem to have 
wandered far awa 
from what I origi- 


nally started to 
write about — the 
finery at summer 


resorts; but while I 
am wandering, let 
me speak of some of 
the dainty accessories of the toilette of nowadays—those 
refinements which really seem, more than anything else, to 
mark the femme chic. The handkerchief dernier bateau 
must be embroidered with the flowers of the season; and 
the new French models for winter come with mimosa, an- 
emones, violets—all the exquisite blossoms of the Midi 
wandering over them. As to jewelry, never did one see 
more of it on smart occasions. And Jet me tell_you that 
the latest fancy in brooches is for Indian moss-agates, set 
in gold and diamonds. They are believed to bring good 
luck—French women always like a lucky stone—and, to 
my mind, they are charming. Some of them are absolutely 
little landscapes, bathed in a mysterious opaline mist, and 
always of incomparable delicacy. Another fad of the 
moment is for antique marquise rings; and happy the 
person who has had a grandmother, marquise or other- 
wise, from whom 
she has inherited 
one of these quaint 
settings. 


As for the gowns, 
to go back to them, 
they have never 
been before more 
summery and en- 
chanting. The 
prettiest things we 
have seen for little 
dances at the sum- 


mer hotels have 
been the frocks 
with foundations 


of mousseline de 
soie. A dainty 
blonde wore, the 
other evening, a 
skirt of white 
mousseline de soie 
entirely covered 
with a sort of tunic 
of pared appli- 
quéd on to blonde 
cut into long points. 
The corsage, slight- 
ly décolleté of the 
same mousseline, is 
also trimmed with 
guipure points in the shape of a large collar. 


The vest 
was a corselet simulated by three narrow bands of black 
velvet, and little velvet bands went across the shoulders, 
bringing out the exquisite whiteness of the skin. A triple 
string of pearls encircled the pretty throat, and around the 
long seen ores faintly tinted with rose, were innu- 


merable gold bangles, encrusted with precious stones, the 
reign of the bangle having come in again. 

Another lovely gown worn at the same dance was of 
painted white mousseline de soie, with a deep raffle of 
tulle embroidered in relief with floss-silk. ith it was 
worn one of the Louis XVI. coats of which I have so 
often spoken, in taffeta embroidered in the same delicate 
fantastic pattern as the tulle. It opened upon a draped 
front of mousseline de soie with a yoke of embroidered 
tulle. The tall brunette who wore this, who had come 
in from one of the cottages outside, kept on her hat, which 
was of pale —_ straw trimmed with a crown of pink 
rose petals of exactly the same color, and a great knot of 
black velvet in front. 


What a faithful and invaluable friend to the feminine 
sex is black velvet! To my mind, it is the prettiest trim- 
ming there is for new things, and what diguity it adds to 
old ones! You have no idea what pretty fronts for sum- 
mer blouses are made of mousseline de soie with black 
velvet ribbon criss-crossing them to form diamonds, the 
velvet where it crosses attached with little pins or tiny 
steel buckles or little black velvet bows. lack velvet 
strings are seen on many of the big hats, the left knotted 
up into many Louis XV. knots, which fall over the bodice 
of the dress. This style is particularly chic with the Louis 
XVI. coats. A Louis XVI. coat of misty blue, with a 
mousseline de soie vest of paler blue, was worn with one 
of Reboux’s big picture-hats, crowned with pink roses, 
and accentuated by a veritable flot of black velvet knots. 
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Another way of using narrow black velvet ribbon is to 
run it in and out of the material of the dress itself to sim- 
ulate a ruffle en forme. A blue cashmere had the skirt 
made in this way, while the blouse waist had the velvet 
run in Pi rer gerne In France the velvet is run in 
by professional embroiderers, who finish the raw edges, 
but the same idea can be carried out with more simplicity. 


Double skirts, or skirts with over-skirts, I am afraid, 
are a foregone conclusion for the winter. Do not they al- 
ways seem to ae a perfectly useless waste of material? 
The bolero will still be worn, as you will see from one of 
Mile. Seé’s sketches of this week, taken from a new au- 
tumn model by Doucet. It is a charming cloth gown 
incrusted with embroidery over motifs of black satin. 
The same motif trims the skirt. This is worn over a 
blouse of white Liberty satin with a jabot of lace. The 
lewer part of the sleeves is of black satin, the belt of 


pierrertes. The hat, from Lody, is of black felt, with a 


very chic arrangement of plumes, in the centre of which 
isa ng wy buckle, 

Mile. Seé has also sketched two of the new autumn 
coats—-one in dark cloth, fitted very closely to the figure, 
with white satin revers; the other a sort of pleated Norfolk 
jacket with little capes. KATHARINE DE Forest. 


IN PROOF OF TO-MORROW. 


MET, this summer, in an out-of-the way corner of the 
South, a woman who has had a strange history, worth 
the telling here. 

She was a quadroon, about thirty years old—a neat, 
compactly built littke woman, witha certain grace and de- 
cision in every motion. There was decision, too, in the 
finely cut features of her face, and in the beautiful, dark, 
slow-moving eyes, She had the soft voice and courtesy 
of manner natural to her race, and expressed herself by 
them as any gentlewoman would do. Some one told me 
that she had been a pupil in one of the Southern colleges 
for colored people, and I felt that her little training there 
in history aud languages and all the rest of it had strength- 
ened and set free » mind naturally able. 

As she listened to the white women—her patronesses— 
talking around her, I saw that she did not take their re- 
marks in any shallow, vulgar way, but thoroughly under- 
stood their words—and them. 

She was the wife, I was told, of a young mulatto, who 
had earned money, as a waiter, to pay for his educa- 
tion, had studied for the ministry, and been sent as a 
missionary to Africa. While there his scientific discov- 
eries had won for him in England his election as fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Now there is no work in this country which seems to 
me so urgent as the uplifting of the negro race init. Here, 
I thought with delight, are the very people to uplift it. 
What cannot this educated, reasonable young man and 
woman do for their people? They have the intelligence, 
the training, the religious zeal—all that is necessary. 
they never preached a sermon nor taught a lesson from a 
book, but simply set up a home in some negro community, 
and lived out their lives in it to show their poor strugyling 
brothers that such lives were possible to a colored man 
and woman, it would be enough. 

But when I was alone with the woman. and she told 
me their story, she said, simply: ‘‘ My husband was called 
to the Congo. He had a friend who began the work with 
the Bakooba. He died, and my husband took it up. I 
went with him.” 

I could no more have haled up my arguments or pro- 
tests of common-sense than I could have spoken to Elijah 
when he heard the still small voice and answered it. 

They were called to the Congo! 

She told me, in the same quiet matter - of - fact way, 
of the two tribes among whom they lived, showed me 
some of their amulets—the only gods they have; described 
the tribe of cannibals who lived in the jungle near by— 
‘a friendly, harmless people, except after a battle. The 
kill and eat only their prisoners.” And then there fol 
lowed something about gangs of little children—prisoners 
corralled in the forest—which I will not write. 

‘What good are you doing there?” I asked. ‘‘ How 
many of the Bakooba have been made Christians through 
your efforts?” 

‘* Of the grown people not one,” she said. “The hope 
is in the children.” 

Now here is the gist of this story: 

There is a fever on the Congo coast which attacks all 
foreigners. They usually recover from the first attack, 
but if they get it again, they die inevitably. Two of this 
young woman’s children had been born in the mission, 
and died of this fever. Three of the missionaries at the 
next station had died of it. 

**T have had it once,” she said. ‘‘So when my little 
baby was born last spring I brought it home to my mo- 
ther, so that it may be saved. I hope to grow strong my- 
self, too, while I stay. Then perhaps I shall mot have the 
fever a second time when I go back.” 

“You are going back?” 

““Oh yes. My work is there,” she said, simply. 

This woman and her husband are of the best of their 
race. It has taken centuries of such civilization as they 
have bad here to produce them. Is not the sacrifice of 
their lives and death too high a price to pay for the bare 
chance that ‘‘some of the children of the Bakooba” will 
become Christians? 


A month later I came to the North. I hear every day 
of the death and of the ruined lives of thousands of the 
best and noblest of American young men—from shot and 
shell, from fever, from starvation and neglect. What 
have we bought with their lives? 

“The chance,” hopeful Christians prophesy, ‘‘ of mak- 
ing useful, respectable citizens out of these flimsy Cubans, 
and the farther chance in some distant period of our his- 
toy oe civilizing the savage Malays.” 

as it worth it? Was there no cheaper way? 

No. When God would save even the dregs of man- 
kind, His altars still demand human sacrifices. Our 
noblest and our best in South and North died that the 
dull slave in the cotton-field might be his own master. 
Christ died that the thief at His side might live. 

If we did not believe in the to-morrow of the world, 
these sacrifices would seem like a malignant joke of the 
Rulers of life. But—To-morrow— 

Resecca Harprne Davis, 









































































































































































































































AUTUMN BICYCLING. 

YIDERS whose courage was not equal to long wheel- 

\ ing trips in July and August have now started to 
explore the country in the neighborhoods where they hap 
pen to be. The mountains, in particular, are filled with 
guests who, after a month or two at the sea-shore, are 
finishing their vacations among the hills, and find one of 
their chief amusements there In making cycling trips to 
places of interest. The views.to 
ve obtained in the fall are always 
finer than those of summer, be 
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On every road through the country, even on those 
which are well kept, there are sometimes dangerous spots 
which must be guarded against by cyclists. This is es- 
pecially the case after storms which bave washed out 
gullies and holes where the road was formerly smooth 
and hard. When riders are going and returning by the 
same road, it is always well to take careful notice of such 
places on the outward trip and bear them in mind when 
coming back, for they are sometimes less easily seen 
when approached from the opposite direction. If two or 
more are riding together, it is a good plan for any one 
who happens to think of the danger spots to warn the 
others of them as they are reached. Such cautions have 
often been the means of averting bad accidents, by re- 
minding those who had forgotten just where the washed- 
out places were. 





THE TRIALS OF THE COMPETENT. 


“en it ever occur to you,” said Jane to her pretty 
visitor, who has been bewailing her lack of ability 
to do much, ‘‘ that the competent have their trials?” 
“Why, no!” exclaimed her listener. ‘* What do you 
mean? It seems to me that if I could cook and sew and 
manage things the way you do I should be perfectly 
* Yes; I mean that competent workers—men or wo- 
men—have plenty of trials, and some of them are most 
tiresome,” interrupted Jane, fearing another outburst of 
self-accusation from her visitor. ‘‘ You have called me 
competent, so I will tell you some of the trials that a 
skilful domestic woman has to meet. Just look at this 
pile of clothes! There are Uncle Henry’s old clothes— 
once his best suit. It is sent to 
me because Jane is so handy with 
her needle. It és good cloth, and 





cause of the clearing away of 
the mists which generally make 
the air hazy in the extremely 
warm season. The touch of au 
tumn crispness in the atmos- 
phere, especially in the early 
morning, and as the sun grows 
low in the afternoon, is wonder 
fully stimulating, and it is pro- 
bably no exaggeration to say 
that the average person can ride 
twice as far on such days as she 
could a month or two ago 
Throughout this summer, even 
more than last year, it has been 
the fashion at the various resorts 
to ride without hats. One meets 
girls, and even older women, 
many miles from their homes, 
evidently on long trips around 
the country, with their heads bare 
to the sun and wind. Doubtless 
it is a comfortable fashion in 
some respects—every one will 
testify to the fact that thorough 
ly satisfactory bicycle hats are 
rare—but it has drawbacks, nev 
ertheless. If one has a delicate 
skin the havoc upon it is woful 
to contemplate after a few days 
of such exposure For those 
who merely tan it is not so ob 
jectionable, provided they do not 
mind the deep brown color, but 
for those who burn and ** peel” 
there is actual suffering in store 
if they persist in following the 
new fad It is, of course, im 
possible to keep the hair in order 
long if no hat is worn, and as the 
rider is extremely likely to lose a 
goodly proportion of her hair- 
pins as the coil loosens, she would 
better start well provided with an 
extra supply of them, and with 
a strong comb, preferably of rub 
ber, which is not easy to break 


In spite of all that has been 
said recommending the use of the 
ankles in pedalling, it is still true 
that most women ride with the 
ankle joint nearly if not quite 
rigid, and get all the power from 
the movement of their knees. 
Now there are a number of rea- 
sons,every one of them excellent, 
in favor of allowing the ankles 
to share in the work of propul- 
sion, and no reason for the con- 
trary practice except that it 
seems to come most natural at 
first, and that the ankle motion 
requires a little trouble to learn. 
Any woman who wishes to ap 
pear as well as possible when 
wheeling—and what woman does 
not?—will promptly set about 
acquiring the proper use of her 
ankles By bending the toe 
downward as the push is given 
to the pedal, the foot is made to 
do part of the work, instead of 
being simply carried around as if 
it were a part of the pedal itself; 
the knee is relieved of some of 
the strain, and a violent move- 
ment of that joint becomes un- 
necessary. One of the things 
that cause a woman to appear 
mest awkward on a bicycle is to 








when I have ripped theni to pieces 
and washed the cloth I can make 
Teddy a nice suit. But, oh! the 
work it is! Then here is four 
pairs of trousers and two suits of 
flannels all given me to fix for the 
children. There are three dresses 
in the closet for the girls, and, 
while I am grateful, at times a 
huge desire to revolt comes over 
me, and I long to say, ‘I'll make 
over no more old clothes.’ I get 
too many hand-me-downs be- 
cause I am capable in remaking, 
and I am just a slave to my con- 
science because I know that I 
ought to keep on doing as I have 
done for the last fifteen years.” 
And Jane paused for breath. 

** But just think how much you 
have helped your husband. Now, 
if I—” 


**Of course we could not have 
bought this house if I had not 
been willing to manage as closely 
as possible,” broke in Jane, deter- 
mined to air her grievance to the 
full. ‘‘But when I am keeping 
up the endless washing,sponging, 
pressing, and cutting over and 
fixing, | wonder if we are really 
any happier than many others of 
our acquaintances that are satis- 
fied to rent all their days, or live 
in flats, or over in Jersey. It 
seems a pretty big price to pay, 
and the longing for new, entirely 
new, fresh cloth is wellnigh irre- 
sistible.” 

**But 1 do not know any two 
girls that appear any better dress- 
ed than yours, and every one says 
you are so clever,” added the 
visitor, a little plaintively. 

‘The worst of it is,” continued 
Jane, “* the same adjective follows 
me everywhere. Aunt Sarah 
saves all the altering of her dress- 
es for me when I come in the 
summer, and expects me to make 
her caps. I can’t refuse her, be- 
cause it is little I can do for her, 
and she is a dear, sweet soul. 
Then Cousin Jim wants me to 
choose the wall-paper, and buy 
the curtains, and fix the table- 
cloths, and look to the pickles, 
and make some cherry pies, and 
so on. All, forsooth,‘ because 
Jane is so capable.’ Then I have 
to give my advice to this one 
when the baby is sick, and that 
one when the servants are unruly, 
and the other one when a sale of 
real estate is thought of. I’ve 
straightened out more household 
accounts than a few, and tried to 
help those in money difficulties, 
to stop their leaks, again and 
again. All my relatives say, half 
in earnest, that I am as good as a 
doctor. I've learned to take care 
of my own family, and they are 
unusually healthy, but I can't see 
as that is any reason for my being 
expected to know what to do at 
every turn and ailment. You see, 
it’s the thing as a whole that is a 
trial. Each individual person 
draws on my sympathies, and I 








have the motion of her legs espe- 
cially evident and apparently la- 
bored. Every one knows how 
differently women ride in this re- 
spect Some seem to propel 
themselves with scarcely any ef- 
fort, while others work their 
limbs with every appearance of 
straining and toiling. It bas a kind of tread-mill effect 
which is distressing. Sometimes part of the trouble is 
with the saddle, which is too far back and too low; but 
often it is merely because the rider moves with her ankles 
stiff, and consequently must make her knees supply the 
whole impetus. A woman who uses the ankle motion is 
a far more graceful rider than the other can ever be, and 
has other ad vantages also 

Another consideration besides that of looks is the in- 
crease of power and control which the ankle action gives. 
The constant pressure on the pedals steadies the wheel and 
often prevents slipping and swerving in difficult places. 
In climbing bills it is particularly valuable, because as the 
pedal comes up slowly and laboriously, and the rider feels 
she cannot push it over another time, a neat turn of the 
ankle will carry it over the ‘‘dead centre,” and accom- 
plish one more revolution on the upward way. 


Gown of deep rose-colored foulard with waved design in black. 
and around the edge of skirt. 


FOR EARLY AUTUMN APTERNOONS. 


Not only for their own safety, but out of regard also 
for the welfare of their machines, riders ought to use ex- 
tra. care when riding on rough roads, especially in a hilly 
country. It is well to remember that a few rods of jolt- 
ing rapidly over stones and ruts down an incline, will 
probably cause more damage to a bicycle than miles of 
smooth, level road. There is always danger of breaking 
the frame in some part, to say nothing of the wear upon 
the tirey and the general shaking up and loosening of the 
nuts and various other portions of the wheel’s mechanism. 
Rather than risk this damage, it is much more sensible to 
walk down all hills that look rough. It takes a little 
more time, but one saves considerable sums of money 
spent for repairs,and keeps her wheel in a strong and 
good - looking condition, instead of having it shaky and 
battered, and always in need of overhauling or in danger 
of collapsing. Apevia K. Brarnerp. 


Bands of black lace insertion carried down the front 
Black mouseeline de soie stock and plastron, framed by a large double cape collar of plain 
rose silk with bands of insertion, meeting on the chest in a black satin ribbon knot with rhinestone buckle. 


am glad to give any help | can. 
But why can’t some of the other 
nieces or cousins or neighbors try 
and be competent?” 

“Your husband says you are a 
jewel among women—” 

**But does not yours say the 
same thing?” demanded Jane. 
And as her visitor smilingly ad- 
mitted the question, she continued: *‘ Even this summer 
Kate H—— sent her two boys to the farm where we went. 
She said to me, ‘I feel perfectly easy to let them go, as 
you are going to be there. You are so careful, dear Jane.’ 
Of course I looked after them. Why should she be free 
and calm, and sponge the care of her boys out of me?” 

** You see, my dear,” continued Jane more mildly, ‘‘that 
if you can't do this and that, no one expects you to, your 
husband accepts the situation, and your conscience does 
not goad you, and you slip along very easily and happily.” 

“You've shown me just what a nuisance such people 
as I can be, and I'll study that pattern and see if | can't 
cut baby’s wrapper myself,” said the younger woman. 

“You just sit here, and then when you have laid the 
pattern on I'll cast my eye over it before you cut. It 
would be a pity to spoil that pretty flannel in the cut- 
ting,” septied deme, shrewdly. Aenes B. OnMsBEE. 
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AUTUMN GOWN WITH ADJUSTABLE FICHU 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 96.—(See Page 807.) 


FRENCH AUTUMN GOWNS. 

( NE of the attractive accessories of some new imported gowns is an adjustable jacket- 

fichu, which, like all such things in guipure, is made over a shaped pattern, the motifs 
of the lace being sewed together to produce the required shape. Lace and embroidery thus 
placed over a color and in various forms can be utilized to give a fresh touch in remodelling 
rowns. 
5 A dainty fichu model in black over white extends across the sleeves to form a square cap, 
and has white satin revers turned back to show a jetted plastron, through which gleams a faint 
begonia red. The ends are long and wide, in pointed effect, reaching further below the belt 
in the back than in the front. The edge is a little full ruching of black silk muslin. The 
fronts meet under a great diamond-shaped buckle of enamel and jewels, the dog-collar also 
being composed of mock jewels—coral veads and pearls strung through filigree gold. 

The skirt, plain waist, and close sleeves of pale wistaria-colored taffeta are striped horizon- 
tally with narrow shirred folds of black muslin edged with tiny velvet pipings in black. 
The skirt is adapted to a simple toilette as well as to an elegant gown, as it is a new model 
of circular cut, made with a front gore, rendering it more suitable to certain materials, or 
which may be omitted, and the skirt then cut in the bell form. Such a skirt is appropriate 
for any bayadere fabrics, and when made of plain wool can be stitched horizontally in many 
rows—for bayadere stitching of tailor gowns is one of the new modes. 

This skirt may be lined, or made up over a fitted foundation of the new soft taffeta .or 
surah cut in five gores. Another recent mode is to attach the top of the skirt tightly toa 
fitted yoke beneath, the latter being longer in front and hooked across the hips, some of the 
French skiris being hooked several times under the pleats, or fastened with a few fancy 
buttons directly behind. 

The width at the bottom is four and a quarter yards, and the back is folded into spread- 
ing pleats. A yoke and five-gored foundation are included in this pattern of the new circular 
skirt with front gore. 

The sleeve of this costume is a late form of mutton-leg, fitted at the top as well as at the 
elbow by small darts. 

Quantity of material for gown—wool, 42 inches wide, 5 yards; silk, 18 yards; silk lining 
for fichu, 24 yards. 


Autumn coats are in great variety—short, medium, and three-quarter length—to suit all 
figures. Many of them show a series of revers and are belted, with basque effects produced 
by fancifully shaped hip pieces—another one of the season’s modes. 

A French gown of the new corded poplin in marine blue is combined with a poplin velours 
plaid of military gray and shadowy tones of red, a touch of tartan being very fashionable in 
the new fall costume. The coat corsage of plain blue has its collar square in the back, and 
sloping off to wide revers in front, below which are short revers that taper to the waist-line, 
faced with plaid velours, the vest beneath being of cream-colored poplin, trimmed in yoke 
effect with bands of velvet between insertions of écru point de Venise. 

The tartan is used also to face the high turnover cuffs, and the cravat bow is of plaid. 
The small tailor sleeves have tiny caps of the plain poplin, and the fancy belt is of cut steel. 

The skirt moulds the hips, and has a box-pleat holding all the fulness behind. Very 
narrow at the top, it gradually expands and sweeps outward in fan effect. At the bottom is 
a flounce, flaring at the front and sides without ripples, the width at foot being four yards. 
The upper finish is a black velvet piping. 





The hat of latticed satin in black is trimmed with psy loops and bow of 
gray-blue velvet, through which is thrust a jewelled buckle, while behind is 
a bunch of curled quills in dull shades of red, blue, and gray. 

Quantity of material for gown—blue poplin, 6 yards; plaid poplin, 4 yards; 
cream poplin, % yard. 


A NOVEL FRESH AIR ENTERPRISE. 


. seems that a company of ‘extremely young East Side gentlemen in New 

York City (the head of the concern is twelve years old) has established a 
line of ‘* baby ’buses,” in which, for the sum of one cent per baby, they take 
the infants of their neighborhood over a prescribed route. The perambula- 
tors comprising this *bus line—so described by a member of the company— 
have seen their best and second-best days, but are still warranted to hold 
together. Two members of the company take charge of a perambulator, one 
acting as propeller, while the other has a more varied line of duties as guard. 
It is his place to ward off interference from unscrupulous persons who, not 
haviug stock in the company, may be inclined to obstruct the operation of 
the line. It is also his duty to suppress internal disturbances—that is to say, 
he must prevent two occupants of a perambulator from unduly pulling each 
other’s hair or from poking fingers into each other's eyes. Of course the per- 
ambulator company tries to select passengers who are congenial, but some 
times unexpected war is declared, and then the guard has his hands full. 
No one will deny that the company gives good value for money received, 
for the excursion given occupies one hour. According to eye-witnesses, 
the zeal of the personal conductors is unflagging, and stops not ‘: for brake 
nor stone.” The company has some patrons of a wealth sufficient to give 
their babies several trips over the route without a pause. There are six per- 
ambulators on the line at present, and the company has declared several 
dividends. The stockholders were formerly newsboys, but the ‘'’bus line” 
has developed to such an extent that it demands all of their time and energy. 
Everybody concerned — stockholders, mothers, and babies —seems highly 
pleased with the new passenger service. 

A great deal has been told us of the ‘‘ Little Mothers” on the East Side— 
children who have no time for healthful play because they must so early be 
pressed into the service of the family, and take care of the babies while the 
parents are away at work. The boys, equally with the girls, share in this 
task, and there are ‘‘ Little Fathers” too. These, with an invention that does 
credit to their ingenuity, seem to have devised a way of lightening their labors, 
and at the same time turning an honest penny. Certainly one sees much 
patience and kindness, and very little clumsiness shown by the small boys 
who, thus early, lend a helpful hand in woman’s work. 


PLAIN AND PLAID POPLIN COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 97.—(See Page 807.) 
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RAGGED LADY. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLs, 


* "we . , 
AuTuor or “A HazarD oF New Fortunes,” ‘‘ THe Coast or Bonemia, Tue Day or THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 


XXIV. 
4s tide of travel began to set northward in April. 

Many English, many Americaus appear in Florence 
from Naples and Rome; many who had wintered in Flor- 
ence went on to Venice and the towns of vorthern Italy, 
on their way to Switzerland acd France and Germany. 

The spring was cold and rainy, and the irresolute Italian 
railroads were interrupted by the floods. A tawny deluge 
rolled down from the mountains through the bed of the 
Arno, and kept the Florentine fire department on the alert 
nightand day. ‘ Itis a curious thing about this country,” 
said Mr. Hinkle. encounteriug Barou Belsky on the Ponte 
Trinita, ‘that the only thing they ever have here for a 
fire company to put out is a freshet. If they had a real 
conflagration once, I reckon they would want to bring 
their life-preservers.” 

The Russian was looking down over the parapet at the 
boiling river. He lifted his head as if he had vot heard 
the American, and stared at him a moment before he spoke. 

It is said that the railway to Rome is broken at Gros- 
selto 

Well, 7'm not going to Rome,” said Hinkle, easily. 

Are you ?” 

I was to meet a friend there; but he wrote to me that 
he was starting to Florence, and now 

‘* He's resting on the way? Well, he'll get here about 
as quick as he would in the ordinary course of travel. 
One good thing about Italy is, you don’t want to hurry; if 
you did, you'd get left.” 

Belsky stared at him in the stupefaction to which the 
American humor commonly reduced him. ‘If he gets 
left on the Grossetto line, he can go back and come up by 
Orvieto, no?” 

He can, if he isn’t ina hurry,” Hinkle assented. ‘‘ It’s 
a good way, if you've got time to burn.” 

Belsky did not attempt to explore the American’s mean- 
ing. “ Do you know,” he asked. “ whether Mrs. Lander 
and her young friend are still in Floreuce?” 

I guess they are.” 

It was said they were going to Venice for the summer.” 

‘* That's what the doctor advised for the old lady. But 
they don’t start for a week or two yet.” 

“Oh!” 

‘*Are you going to Miss Milray's, Sunday night? Last 
of the season, I believe.” 

Belsky seemed to recall himself from a distance. ‘‘ No 
—no,” he said, and he moved away, forgetful of the cere- 
monious salutation which he commonly used at meeting 
and parting. Hinkle looked after him with the impres- 
sion people have of « diff rence in the appearance and be- 
havior of some one whose appearance and behavior do not 
perticularly concern them 

The day that followed, Belsky haunted the hotel where 
Gregory was to arrive with his pupil, and where the 
pupil's family were waiting for them. That night, long 
after their belated train was due, they came; the pupil 
was with his father and mother, and Gregory was alone, 
when Belsky asked for him, the fourth or fifth time. 

You are not well,” he said, as they shook hands. 

You are fevered!” 

“I'm tired,” said Gregory; ‘we've had a bad time 
getting through.” 

‘I come inconveniently! You have not dined, per- 
haps?” 

Yes, yes. I've had dinner. Sit down. How have 
you been yourself?” 

“Oh, always well.” Belsky sat down, and the friends 
stared at each other. ‘' I have strange news for you.” 

‘*For me?” 

‘You. She is here.” 

** She?” 

“Yes. The young girl of whom you told me. If I 
had not forbidden myself by my loyalty to you—if I had 
not said to myself every moment in her presence, ‘ No, 
it is for your friend alone that she is beautiful and 
good!'— But you will have nothing to reproach me in 
that regard.” 

‘What do you mean?” demanded Gregory. 

I mean that Miss Claxon is in Florence, with her 
protectress, the rich Mrs. Lander. The most admired 
young lady in society, going everywhere, and everywhere 
courted and welcomed; the favorite of the fashionable 
Miss Milray. But why should this surprise you?” 

‘You said nothing about it in your letters. You—” 

““T was not sure it was she; you never told me her 
name. When | had divined the fact, I was so soon to 
see you, that I thought best to keep it till we met.” 

Gregory tried to speak, but he let Belsky go on. 

“If you think that the world has spoiled her, that she 
will be different from what she was in her home among 
your mountains, let me reassure you. In her you will 
find the miracle of a woman whom no flattery can turn 
the head. I have watched her in your interest; I have 
tested her. She is what you saw her last.” 

‘‘Surely,” asked Gregory, in an anguish for what he 
now «dreaded most, ** you haven't spoken to her of me?” 

‘Not by name, no. I could not have that indiscre- 
tion—” 

“The name is nothing. Have you said that you knew 
me— Of course not! But have you hinted at any know- 
ledge— Because—” 

You will hear!” said Belsky; and he poured out upon 
Gregory the story of what he had done. ‘She did not 
deny anything. She was greatly moved, but she did not 
refuse to let me bid you hope—’ 

“Oh!” Gregory took his head between his hands. 
‘You have spoiled my life!” 

** Spoiled !'"—Belsky stopped aghast. 

‘IT told you my story io a moment of despicable weak- 
ness—of impulsive folly. But how could I dream that 
you would ever meet her? How could I imagine that 
yon would speak to her as you have done?” He groaned, 
and began to creep giddily abont the room in his misery. 
“Ob, oh, oh! What shall I do?” 

** But I do not understand!” Belsky began. ‘* If I have 
committed av error—” 
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‘* Ob, an error that never could be put right in all eter- 
nity!” 

Then let me go to her—let me tell her—” 

“Keep away from her!” shouted Gregory. “Do you 
hear? Never go near her again!” 

“* Gregory!” 

“ Ab, I beg your pardon! I don’t know what I'm do- 
ing—saying. What will she think—what will she think 
of me!” Ue had ceased to speak to Belsky; he collapsed 
intw a chair, aud hid his face in his arms stretched out on 
the table before him. 

Belsky watched him in the stupefaction which the ar- 
tistic nature feels when life proves sentient under its 
hand, and not the mere material of situations and effects. 
He could not conceive the full measure of the disaster he 
had wrought, the outrage of his own behavior had been 
lost to him in his preoccupation with the romantic end to 
be accomplished. He had meant to be the friend, the 
prophet, to these American lovers, whom he was recon- 
ciling and interpreting to each other; but in some point 
he must have misunderstood. Yet the error was not in- 
expiable; and in his expiation he could put the seal to his 
devotion. He left the room, where Gregory made no ef- 
fort to keep him. 

He walked down the street from the hotel to the Arno, 
and in a few moments he stood on the bridge, where he 
had talked with that joker in the morning, as they looked , 
down together on the boiling river. He had a strange 
wish that the joker might have been with him again, to 
learn that there were some things which could not be 
joked away. 

The night was blustering, and the wind that blew the 
ragged clouds across the face of the moon, swooped in 
sudden gusts upon the bridge and the deluge rolling un- 
der it, and hoarsely washing against its piers. Belsky 
leaned over the parapet and looked down into the eddies 
and currents as the fitful light revealed them. He had 
a fantastic pleasure in studying them, and choosing the 
moment when he should leap the parapet and be lost in 
them. The incident could not be used in any novel of 
his, and no one else could do such perfect justice to the 
situation, but perhaps afterwards, when the facts leading 
to his death should be known through the remorse of the 
lovers whom he had sought to serve, some other artist- 
nature could distil their subtlest meaning in a memoir 
delicate as the aroma of a faded flower. 

He was willing to make this sacrifice, too, and he 
stepped back a pace from the parapet, when the fitful 
blast caught his hat from his head and whirled it along 
the bridge. The whole current of his purpose changed, 
and as if it had been impossible to drown himself in his 
bare head, he set out in chase of his bat, which rolled 
and gambolled away, and escaped from his clutch when- 
ever he stooped for it, till a final whiff of wind flung it 
up and tossed it over the bridge into the river, where he 
helplessly watched it floating down the flood till it was 
carried out of sight. 

XXV. 

Gregory did not sleep, and he did not find peace in 
the prayers he put up for guidance. He tried to think of 
some one with whom he might take counsel; but he knew 
no one in Florence except the parents of his pupil, and 
they were impossible. e felt himself abandoned to the 
impulse which he dreaded, in going to Clementiva, and 
he went without bope, willing to suffer whatever penalt 
she should visit upon him, after he had disavowed Bel- 
sky's action, and claimed the responsibility for it. 

le was prepared for her refusal to see him; he had 
imagined her wounded and pathetic; he had fancied her 
insulted and indignant, but she met him eagerly and 
with a mystifying appeal in her welcome. He began at 
once, without attempting to bridge the time since they 
had met with any formalities. 

**] have come to speak to you about—that—Russian, 
about Baron Belsky—” 

** Yes, yes!” she returned, anxiously. ‘“‘ Then you have 
hea'd—” 

**He came to me last night, and—I want to say that I 
feel myself to blame for what he has dove.” 

“You?” 

“Yes; 1. I never spoke of you by name to him; I 
didn’t dream of his ever seeing you, or that he would dare 
to speak to you of what I told him. But I believe he 
meant no wrong; and it was I who did the harm, whether 
1 authorized it or not.” 

“ Yes, yes!” she returned, with the effect of putting his 
words aside as something of no moment. ‘ Have they 
hea'd anything more?” 

**How, anything more?” he returned, in a daze. 

“Then, don’t you know? About his falling into the 
river? I know he didn't drown himself.” 

Gregory shook his head. ‘‘ When—what makes them 
think—” He stopped and stared at her. 

‘* Why, they know that he went down to the Ponte 
Trinité last night, somebody saw him going. And then 
that peasant found his hat with his name in it in the drift- 
wood below the Cascine—” 

“Yes,” said Gregory, lifelessly. He let his arms drop 
forward, and his helpless hands fons over his knees ; his 
gaze fell from her face to the floor. 

Neither spoke for a time that seemed long, and then it 
was Clementina who spoke. ‘‘ But it isn’t true!” 

** Oh, yes, it is,” said Gregory, as before. 

“ Mr. Hinkle doesn’t believe it is,” she urged. 

“Mr. Hinkle?” 

“He's an American that's staying in Florence. He 
came this mo’ning to tell me about it. Even if he's 
drowned, Mr. Hinkle believes he didn't mean to; he 
must have just fallen in.” 

** What does it matter?” demanded Gregory. lifting his 
heavy eyes. “‘ Whether he meant it or not, I caused it. 
I drove him to it.” 

* You drove him?” 

“Yes. He told me what he had said to you, and I said 
that he had spoiled my life— I don’t know!” 

“Well, he had no right to do it; but I didn’t blame 
you,” Clementiva began, compassionately. 





“It’s too late. It can’t he helped now.” Gregory 
turned from the mercy that could no longer save him. 
He rose dizzily, and tried to get himself away. 

‘** You mustn’t go!” she interposed. ‘I don’t believe 
ou made him do it. Mr. Hinkle will be back soon, and 
e will—” 

“If he should bring word that it was true?” Gregory 

asked. 

** Well,” said Clementina, ‘‘ then we should have to bear 


A sense of something finer than the surface meaning of 
her words pierced his morbid egotism. ‘I’m ashamed,” 
he said. ‘* Will you let me stay?” 

“Why, yes, you must,” she said, and if there was any 
censure of him at the bottom of her heart, she kept it 
there, and tried to talk him away from his remorse, which 
wus in his temperament, perhaps, rather than his con- 
science ; she made the time pass till there came a knock 
at the door, and she opened it to Hinkle. 

“I didn’t send up my name, I thought I wouldn't 
stand upon ceremony just now,” he said. 

‘Oh, no!” she returned. ‘‘ Mr. Hinkle, this is Mr. Greg- 
ory. Mr. Gregory knew Mr. Belsky, and he thinks—” 

She turned to Gregory for prompting, and be managed 
to say, ‘I don’t believe he was quite the sort of person 
to— And yet he might—he was in trouble—” 

**Money trouble?” asked Hinkle. ‘‘They say these 
Russians have a perfect genius for debt. I had a little 
inspiration, since I saw you, but there doesn’t seem to be 
anything in it, so far.” He addressed himself to Clemen- 
tina, but he included Gregory in what he said. ‘It 
struck me that he might have been running his board, 
and had used this drowning episode asa blind. But I’ve 
been around to his hotel, and he’s settled up, all fair and 
square enough. The landlord tried to think of some- 
thing he hadn’t paid, but he couldn’t, and I never saw a 
man try harder, either.” Clementina smiled; she put her 
hand to her mouth to keep from laughing; but Gregory 
frowned his distress at the untimely drolling. 

**I don’t give up my theory that it’s a fake of some 
kind, though. He could leave behind a good many cred 
itors besides his landlord. The authorities have sealed 
up his effects, and they’ve done everything but call out 
the fire department; that’s on duty looking after the 
freshet, and it couldn't be spared. I'll go out now and 
slop round a little more in the cause,”—Hinkle looked 
down at his shoes and his drabbled trousers, and wiped 
the perspiration from his face,—‘' but I thought I'd drop 
in and tell you not to worry about it, Miss Clementina. 
I would stake anything you pleased on Mr. Belsky’s safe- 
ty. Mr. Gregory, here, obs like he would be willing to 
take odds,” he suggested. 

Gregory commanded himself from his misery to say,‘ I 
wish 1 could believe—I mean—” 

“Of course we don’t want to think that the man’s a 
fraud, any more than that he’s dead. Perhaps we might 
hit upon some middle course. At avy rate it’s worth 
trying.” 

- ed I—do you object to my joiving you?” Gregory 
asked. 

**Why, come!” Hinkle hospitably assented. ‘Glad to 
have you. I'll be back again, Miss Clementiva!” 

Gregory was going away without any form of leave- 
taking; but he turned back to ask,‘ Will you let me come 
back too?” 

“Why, suttainly, Mr. Gregory,” said Clementina, and 
she went to find Mrs. Lander, whom she found in bed. 

“I thought I'd lay down,” she explained. ‘* I don't be- 
lieve I'm goin’ to be sick, but it’s one of my pooa days, 
and I might just as well be in bed as not.” Clementina 
agreed with her, and Mrs. Lander asked: ** You hea'd 
anything moa?” 

**No. Mr. Hinkle has just been he’e, but he hadn’t any 
news.” 

Mrs. Lander turned her face toward the wall. ‘‘ Next 
thing, Ae’ll be drownin’ himself. I neva wanted you 
should have anything to do with the fellas that go to that 
woman's. There ain’t any of ‘em to be depended on,” 

It was the first time that her growing jealousy of Miss 
Milray had openly declared itself; but Clementina had 
felt it before, without knowing how to meet it. As an 
escape from it now she was almost willing to say, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lander, I want to tell you that Mr. Gregory has just been 
hee, too.” 

**Mr. Gregory?” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember? At the Middlemount? 
The first summa? He was the head-waita—that student.” 

Mrs. Lander jerked her head round on the pillow. 
“Well, of all the— What does he want, over he’a?”’ 

“Nothing. That is—he’s travelling with a pupil that 
he’s preparing for college. 1.nd—hbe came to see us—” 

** D’you tell him J couldn't see him?” 

** Yes—” 

“I guess he’d think I was a pretty changed pusson! 
Now I want you should stay with me, Clementina, and if 
anybody else comes—” 

Maddalena entered the room with a card which she 
gave to the girl. 

** Who is it?” Mrs. Lander demanded. 

** Miss Milray.” 

“Of cou’se! Well, you may just send wo’d that you 
can't— Or, no; you must! She'd have it all ova the 
place, by night, that I wouldn’t let you see her. But 
don’t you make any excuse for me! If she asks after 
me, don’t you we hin, sick. You say I'm not at home.” 

“I've come about that little wretch,” Miss Milray be- 
gan, after kissing Clementina. ‘‘1 didn’t know but you 
had heard something I hadn't, or I had heard something 
you hadn’t. You know I belong to the Hinkle persua- 
sion: I think Belsky’s run his rd,—as Mr. Hinkle 
calls it.” 

Clementina explained how this part of the Hinkle the- 
ory had failed, and then Miss Milray devolved upon the 
belief that he had run his tailor’s bill or his shoemaker’s, 
“They are delightful, those Russians, but they’re born 
insolvent. I don’t believe he’s drowned himself. How,” 
she broke off to ask, in a burlesque whisper,“ is—the— 
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old—tabby?” She laughed, for answer to her own ques- 
tion, and then with another sudden diversion she de- 
manded of a look in Clementina’s face which would not 
be laughed away,** Well, my dear, what is it?” 

‘« Miss Milray,” said the girl, “should you think me very 
silly, if I told you somethin 7 _ 

“ Not in the least!” cried Miss Milray, joyously. ‘“‘ It’s 
the final proof of your wisdom that I’ve been waiting 
for?” 

“It’s because Mr. Belsky is all mixed up in it,” said 
Clementina, as if some excuse were necessary, and then 
she told the story of her love-affair with Gregory. Miss 
Milray punctuated the several facts with vivid nods, but 
at the end she did vot ask her anything, and the girl 
somehow felt the freer to add: ‘‘I believe I will tell you 
his name. It is Mr. Gregory—Frank Gregory—” 

** And he’s been in Egypt?” 

** Yes, the whole winta.” 

**Then he’s the one that my sister-in-law has been writ- 
ing me about!” 

‘**Oh, did he meet her the’a?” 

“T should think so! And he'll meet her here, very soon. 
She’s coming, with my r brother. I meant to tell 
you, but this ridiculous Belsky busiuess drove it out of 
my head.” 

**And do you think,” Clementiuva entreated, ‘‘ that he 
was to blame?” 

** Why, I don’t believe he’s done it, you know.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘Oh, I didn’t mean Mr. Belsky. I meant—Mr. Greg- 
ory. For telling Mr. Belsky?” 

**Certainly not. Men always tell those things to some 
one, I suppose. Nobody was to blame but Belsky, for 
his meddling.” 

Miss Milray rose and shook out her plumes for flight, 
as if she were rather eager for flight, but at the litle sigh 
with which Clementina said, *‘ Yes, that is what I thought,” 
she faltered. 

“I was going to run away, for I shouldn’t like to mix 
myself up in your affair—it’s certainly a very strange 
one—unless I was sure I could help you. Butif you think 
I can—” 

Clementina shook her head. ‘‘ I don't believe you can,” 
she said with a candor so wistful that Miss Milray stopped 
quite short. ‘‘How does Mr. Gregory take this Belsky 
business?” she asked. 

**1 guess he feels it more than I do,” said the girl. 

‘** He shows his feeling more?” 

‘“Yes—no— He believes he drove him to it.” 

Miss Milray took her hand, for purting, but did not kiss 
her. ‘I won't advise you, my dear. In fact, you haven't 
asked me to. Yovrfll know what to do, if you haven't 
done it already; girls usually have, when they want advice. 
Was there something you were —? say?” 

“Oh,no. Nothing. Do you think,” she hesitated ap- 
pealingly, ‘‘do you think we are—engaged?” 

_ “If he’s anything of a man at all, he must think Xe is.” 
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“Yes,” said Clementina wistfully. ‘‘I guess he does.” 
Miss Milray looked sharply at her. ‘‘ And does he think 


you are?” 


**I don’t know. He didn’t say.” 
** Well,” said Miss Milray rather dryly, ‘‘ then it’s some- 
thing for you to think over pretty carefully.” 
(To ue CONTINUED.) 


AN ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


Lc its knightly banuers, 
Iv beautiful array, 
On mountain and in valley, 

An army moves to-day. 


Not marching to the music 
Of strenuous pipe or drum, 

But silent as the snowflakes 
The gallant warriors come. 


Yet wide and far their colunms 
Have conquered wall and height, 

And proudly wave before us 
Their gonfalons of light. 


The golden-rod and aster, 
The cardinal rich and rare, 

Brave armies of the autumn, 
Are regnant everywhere. 
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THE LARGE OR SMALL CLUB. WHICH? 


NE of the interesting discussions at the Denver Bien 

nial was in regard to the relative value of the large 
and small club. Arguments for and against each were 
eloquently presented, and the discussion from the floor 
was active. The decision arrived at was a good deal like 
that following Saint Anthony's sermon to the fishes— 


Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 








Members of smal! and large clubs respectively seemed 
to feel that the advantages of their particular organiza- 
tions had been accentuated, and retired more than ever 
convinced that the dimensions of the society to which 
they each belonged were the proper ones. 

An interesting point, however, which was got at by 
noticing the confessions of many of the participants iu 
the discussions, and in talking afterwards with various 
club women, was that, while many women belonged both 
to large and small clubs, much fewer belonged solely to 
the large society. In other words, the field of the large 
department club is generally extended in what may be 
termed public lines—that is, active work for the good of 
the community. Membership in such organizations, how- 
ever, does not seem to satisfy most women, who ally them- 
selves, 400, with some smaller coterie which appeals par- 
ticularly to their taste or inclination. It may be a social, 
musical, literary, art, or other club, devoted to special 
work. In the smaller clubs, undoubtedly, the most com- 
panionable feeling is engendered, and there is little likeli- 
hood that such circles will grow fewer. 

The growth of a club is almost always natural and un 
forced. It will thus happen that clubs of all sizes will 
continue to find a legitimate field for their special voca- 
tion and service. 


THE WOMAN’S LITERARY CLUB OF PORTSMOUTH, 
OHIO. 


Tae Woman's Literary Club of Portsmouth, Ohio, a rep- 
resentative club of that representative club State, added 
av interesting feature to its programme for last year. 
This was Ohio day. One meeting was devoted to the 
history of the State, including interesting data and a talk 
on famous Ohioans. A map of Ohio decorated the club- 
room, and a large medley picture of forty prominent citi- 
zens of the State illustrated the two papers. An inter- 
esting paper, too, on ‘*‘ The Woman’s Club in Ohio” pro- 
duced some surprising statistics of the progress of this 
movement in that State. The Ohio Centennial ode was 
also rendered. A series of historical queries were pro- 
pounded, the answers bringing out many facts about Ohio 
not generally known even to the residents themselves. 
The idea was admirable, and undoubtedly a similar State 
day could be introduced into the programmes of other 
clubs throughout the country with similar profit and 
pleasure. 

This club is interested in the discussion of practical 
things. It devoted a meeting last year to the considera- 
tion of the public schools, and with its high-class literary 
work it discusses and considers the topics of the day. It 
has a large active membership, with a considerable asso- 
ciate list. Papers are not allowed to exceed twenty min- 
utes, with a committee on criticism that is allowed a 
supplementary five minutes. The club is an old one, 
springing from a history club organized in 1887. It fed- 
erated as the Woman’s Literary Club in 1891, and is one 
of the charter clubs of the Ohio State Federation. The 
calendars of the Woman's Literary Club are very tasteful 
and artistic, bound in the club color, with the club mono- 
gram in heavy outlive as an ornament. A bunch of car- 
nations, the club flower, is on the title-page, with the 
motto, ‘‘ The more we think the more we live.” 

The president of the club, Mrs. Mary Adams Draper, 
is a most efficient executive. Mrs. Draper is identified 
prominently with club work in Ohio, being a member of 
the committee on Club Extension of the State Federa- 
tion, president of the Ladies’ Musical Club, and of the 
Alumni Association of Oxford College, her alma mater. 
Mrs. Draper is chairman of the Tenth District of the 
George Washington Memorial University Fund. The 
Clover Club, made up of young ladies just out of school, 
owes its organization to Mrs. Draper. This interesting 
society deserves, and shall have, a special story by itself 
in this department. Other officers of the Woman's Lit- 
erary Club are—vice - president, Mrs. Sarah H. McCall ; 


recording secretary, Mrs. Alma F. Caskey; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Harriett C. Gates; treasurer, Mrs. 
Margaret T. Johnson. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. 


‘‘ A FEDERATED, department woman’s club! Of all the 
surprises in this wonderful gold-camp, this is the great- 
est!” Such was the exclamation made by a visiting club 
woman two years ago on reaching Cripple Creek, Colo- 
rado. Her astonishment has been many times duplicated 
since then by other club women from North, South, East, 
and furthest West. 

‘*For a time,” says a member of the Cripple Creek 
Woman's Club, ‘‘ we ourselves considered that it was a 
surprising thing, but lately that feeling bas passed away 
and we now regard it only as a matter of course. Why 
shouldn't we have a woman’s club, even if we are nearly 
10,000 feet up in the clouds? Less than four years ago 
we rode into this little camp in a stage-coach drawn by 
six horses. To-day we travel around the district from one 
mine to another in a fine electric coach. If we did not 
have a woman’s club we should be behind the times, 
and that is not characteristic of the women of Cripple 
Creek.” 

The Woman's Club was organized in October, 1896, 
and joined both the State and General federations the 
same year. The work of the club is embraced in four 
departments. The Home and Educational has accom- 
plished much good work in the public schools of the 
place, and numbers many of the teachers as members. 
The Philanthropic department aims to establish a public 
library and has made some headway. The principal ob- 
stacle just now seems to be the inability to arrange a 
permanent income. The Musical department boasts an 
exceedingly well-trained chorus under the directorship 
of a competent chairman, the musical part of the pro- 
grammes of each meeting being a very distinctive and 
much enjoyed feature. The department of Art and Lit- 
erature has studied the nineteenth-century novels during 
the past year, and will continue such study during the 
coming season. In addition to these regular departments 
there have been conducted a physical-culture class and a 
parlimentary-drill class. The latter has been under the 
charge of Mrs. Emma Conklin Lee, whom many of the 
visitors to Denver will remember as one of the speakers 
in June. 

The energy diffused by the wonderful Colorado air, 
particularly that of Cripple Creek, under the shadow of 
the snow-capped mountains, is perennial, and during what 
is the cessation season of other clubs the Cripple Creek or- 
gunization is still active. The parliamentary class goes 
on as usual during the summer, and a Children’s day in 
July was under the auspices of the Home department of 
the club. This included a ride to the top of Gold Hill 
in the electric cars, and a day spent “ under pines and 
quaking ash, among the delicate columbine and other 
more brilliant mountain flowers.” Hundreds of feet be- 
low where the children played the miners worked, tak- 
ing out their share of the million dollars of gold which is 
the output of this district every month. The sole indus- 
try of the city is closely allied with its social life, and a 
club member relates that when the reverberations of the 
earth indicate that the shots have been fired down in the 
mine, some child on the outer crust is sure to comment 
upon it. One often hears a child exclaim at such a time, 
“That shot may make somebody a millionaire!” 

The outlive of study for the Literary department is ad- 
mirable. To illustrate, for one day the subject is ‘‘ Ethi- 
cal Growth in Romantic Fiction.” One illustration is 
the Scarlet Letter, with a paper, ‘‘Is Human Vengeance 
Justifiable?” A second illustration is Ninety - Three 
with a discussion on the character of Cimourdain and a 
paper on ‘‘ Victor Hugo’s view of the Revolution.” A 
cooking club is conducted under the auspices of the 
Home department. The first president of the club was 
Mrs. Jennie B. Withers, her successor being Mrs. Mary 
E. Prentiss, who has been re-elected for the coming year. 
Mrs. Prentiss is a woman admirably adapted for the 
leadership of the club, and one who, in the recent gather- 
ing of distinguished club women at Denver, held a de- 
servedly prominent place. Mrs. Prentiss was accompanied 
by Mrs. Withers as delegate, and some of the club mem- 
bers, including Mrs. L. E. Raine, a charter member. The 
membership counts nearly one hundred. Other officers 
of t} club are—vice-presidents, Mrs. F. Malins, Mrs. O. 
D. . ..terlee; recording secretary, Miss Adelaide Butter- 
field ; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary A. Wilson, and 
treasurer, Mrs. W. a Booth. 


HYPATIA OF SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 


Hypatra of Shreveport, Louisiana, is one of the small 
clubs of the country which wields a large influence, Its 


membership includes some of the prominent women of 
that beautiful Southern city, distinguished alike for their 
social charm and intellectuality. Hypatia, in its consti- 
tution, provides that two-thirds of its members shall be 
married women. Not to shut out the younger set entirely, 
however, Mrs. Sally Hamilton, a prominent member of 
Ilypatia, who is State vice-president of the Louisiana 
Foderation, organized lately the Pierian Club, of Shreve- 
port, congulad entirely of young ladies. They are en- 
thusiastic club workers, and it goes without saying that 
the relations between the two clubs are most cordial and 
intimate. 

The charter members of Hypatia were Mrs. T. M. 
Comegys, Mrs. J. M. Foster, Mrs. W. D. Scofield, Mrs. 
Harp, Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, Mrs. Bailie, Mrs. Lindsay, 
aud the Misses Scofield and Salley. The club celebrated 
its fourth birthday last May. From the first it has shown 
no desire to study ancient and abstruse subjecis, but rather 
those dealing with the practical questions of the day 
These, however, are studied from the historical point of 
view. The general topic for lust year was Sociology and 
Economics as Developed in Current History. The out- 
line presents an extremely intelligent method of work. 
The downfall of Greece occupied the attention of the 
club for one month, the general discussion of the subject 
being under the heads of ‘‘ Greece as it is,” ‘‘ Greece and 
her King,” ‘“‘Causes of the Greco-Turkish War,” and 
** Will Greece Survive ?” ‘India in the Victorian Era” 
was, similarly discussed through another month, and 
Mexico and Russia were also considered in the light of 
their bearing upon international questions of the moment. 
Toward the end of the season a comparative study of 
popular governments summed up the year’s work. The 
historical days were interspersed with discussions on 
“Child Saving,” ‘‘ R6le of Science in the Progress of 
Modern Society,” and other miscellaneous questions, 

There is a general programme committee, with sub- 
divisions of three provided for each month. Under the 
general topic assigned, the committees select from cur 
rent events subjects developing the topics noted. 

Hypatia meets once every month the year through. It 
has a waiting list that it will begin to admit €8 SOOD as ac- 
commodations other than the parlors of members can be 
secured, The club has been particularly fortunate in its 
presidents. Mrs. J. M. Foster, a forceful and brilliant 
woman of high social position, being the first leader. 
Miss Lavinia H. Eagan, another brilliant and intellectual 
daughter of the South, who is a versatile writer, was the 
next president, serving until a prolonged stay in Mexico 
enforced her resignation in favor of the then vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Claiborne Foster. Mrs. Foster is also a writer 
of repute, and is the mistress of a beautiful home at which 
some of the gayest of Hypatin’s fétes have been celebrated. 
Four delegates represented the club at the Denver Bien 
nial, and it is tg heard from through capable repre- 
sentatives at every State Federation meeting. 


THE COLUMBIAN CLUB OF COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 


Tue study of the origin and growth of clubs is contin- 
ually making public some novel mode of work. 

Coldwater, Michigan, an enterprising little town of six 
thousand or more inhabitants, has a federation of clubs 
all its own. This federation sprang into existence at the 
time of the World’s Fair, as a group of exposition study 
classes, under the title of the Columbian Rainbow Circle, 
and was organized ghee Mary Eddy, who at that time 
was city librarian. sides the regular gatherings of the 
individual study classes, general meetings were held two 
to four times yearly, to which each circle brought some- 
thing from its own study topic. The color scheme pre 
vailed largely in the decoration of room and person, and 
gayly marked the allegiance of each member. 

After a year’s work upon the Columbian Exposition the 
circle was deemed too helpful a factor in social and in- 
tellectual life to be dropped, so to each circle was given 
the privilege of carrying on independent work while still 
held in the federated circle. This liberty has led the 
twelve circles, with their two hundred members, to the 
study of a great variety of topics tending towards special 
interest in the subjects germane to the thought of the 
day. With this widening of intellectuality came a change 
of name from circle to club, and a broadening of that 
mutual helpfulness which strives to make true the spirit 
of the club’s watchword, ‘‘ Not for one’s self, but for all.” 

The club has been fortunate in a series of capable pres- 
idents, of which the present, Mrs. Fannie E. Newberry, 
has added the cares of the office to the demands made by 
the occupation of authorship. The ready judgment and 
knowledge of character and of literature shown in Mrs. 
Newberry’s published volumes have aided much in di- 
recting the affairs of this growing organization toward 
the highest type of club attainment, 











MRS. FANNIE E. NEWBERRY, 
President of the Columbian Club, Coldwater, Michigan 


A MEMORIAL SOCIETY 


In 1894, in commemoration of the death of a daughter 
whose young life, just opening into womanhood, had 
been devoted to humane and charitable works, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Eddy Richards, of Hillsboro, Ohio, organized the 
Sarah Lakin Richards Altruistic Association, having for its 
object the amelioration of physical suffering by practical 
aid Mrs. Richards is a woman of wealth, and the young 
society found itself at once placed upon a utilitarian 
basis. Every need of the sick, in the way of mechanical 
appliances, lint, bandages, old soft muslins and linens, 
gowns, sheets, pillow-slips, was gathered together, by gift 
and purchase, and a room set apart in Mrs. Richards’s 
home for preserving each article in as absolute purity as 
disinfecting, boiling, and bottling could make it. Hills- 
boro is only a small city, yet the demands upon the so- 
ciety have been many and urgent. Physicians called to 
the emergency cases which manufacturing towns fur- 
nish rely upon the Altruistic to send with speed the 
splints, bandages, etc., that the families of the poor never 
possess, and even the well-to-do but seldom 

The club also pledges itself to donate yearly a jar of 
some dainty which may tempt the hapless invalid’s appe- 
tite. During the fruit, vegetable, and flower seasons bar- 
rels are filled, and besides those given to the needy in the 
towns, others are shipped to the hospitals of the large 
cities. By this generous donation the club is enabled to 
obtain room in the surgical wards for cases requiring 
skilful and Jong-continued treatment. 

Never was a grander monument erected to the memory 
of the beloved than this society, which has no social aims 
beyond the universal brotherhood of mutual helpfulness, 
which recognizes neither creed nor caste nor pedigree in 
its giving or in its membership. 


CLUB NOTES. 


Ir is perhaps as the director and prime mover in the 
famous Modern Novel Club of St. Louis, Missouri, that 
Mrs. C. H. Stone, of that city, is best known. This club 
was organized in 1887, and has continued its existence 
with constantly increasing brilliancy and importance. 
The study of modern novels has been most comprehen- 
sive. A paragraph embodied in all of its leaflets gives 
the key to the method pursued in its works: ‘‘ In discus- 
sing each book, a careful distinction should be made be 
tween its literary value and its usefulness as 4 story of 
life, but both should be considered.” An illustration of 
the broad lines upon which each volume is studied is 
found in a single example taken at random from one of 
the programmes. The book is For the Right, by Franzos 
This book presents two questions: ‘ Shall evil be allowed 
to flourish because the law is too indolent to check it?” 
** Must the consideration of human life always supersede 
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President of the Woman's Literary Club of Portsmouth, Ohio. 


justice ?” with the suggestion, “If public opinion were 
stronger and more intelligent, these questions need never 
arise.” Mrs. Stone has been the moving spirit in this 
club since its inception, directing its management even 
during a considerable sojourn abroad. 

In another, but not a secondary department of activity, 
is Mrs, Stone also prominent. This was the organization 
and conduct of a unique experiment in domestic science 
While virtually a club, Mrs. Stone did not count it as 
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such in the ordinary acceptation of the term, as she 
frankly said that it would be impossible to dissipate her 
energy in the red tape of a club. ‘1 could devote,” she 
says, ‘but one evening a week from my family to the 
conduct of this domestic-science class, and I could not be 
hampered by any committees or other regulation club 
routine.” Mrs. Stone’s class was recruited from the tene- 
ment life of the city, and was different from the ordinary 
class in many of its features. _ It is a theory of hers that 
much useless work is done in every household, and while 
system is to be encouraged, there is such a th’ag as exag- 
geration of systematic detail. She taught her pupils to 
accomplish work at a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort, and taught them well. An exhibit of the work of 
the class at the close of the course was of great suggestive 
value. Mrs. Stone has spoken before Sorosis here in 
New York, expounding her special theories to some ex- 
tent, and her stay abroad has been partly to investigate 
the subject in other countries. It is hoped that Mrs. 
Stone will be able to address the New York National 
Household Economic Association in this city before long. 
She is a woman of remarkable devotion to purpose, and, 
animated as she is solely by the desire for the betterment 
of conditions, her services being always entirely gratu- 
itous, the influence of such a forceful character has been 
large upon the communities in which she has worked. 


Wuite New YORK Is STILL CONSIDERING its woman's 
hotel, the Woman's Professional and University Club of 
San Francisco has almost solved the problem of the 
housing of professional women. It is conducted on the 
same lines as a man’s club, and will have the privileges 
of such an organization, with the one particularly valued 
by women, of seclusion. The club-house, which as yet 
exists only in the plans, but which is fully provided for, 
will accommodate about one hundred and fifty members. 
It is to be built in the heart of the city to avoid the ex- 
pense of car fare. It is estimated that rooms may be had 
there at an average of seven dollars per month, some of 
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In whose memory the Altruistic Association of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
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the suites costing a little more, and it being also possible 
to get others for somewhat less, The meals are to be fur- 
nished as at a man’s club, a steward being in charge, 
prices covering only actual cost. The whole club is to 
be managed in a high-class way, and, while something in 
the nature of an experiment, is one wholly justified by 
precedent in other places. 

A New York professional woman, commenting on the 
enterprise, voices the opinion that such a club-house in 
lower New York would undoubtedly pay. ‘There is a 
small army of professional women,” she says, “‘in that 
part of the city who are wholly unprovided-for. There 
is no place where these workers cau get a comfortable 
and refreshing noonday meal at a moderate cost, served 
in attractive surroundings. A reading-room or resting- 
room is not knownof. The respite from work in the mid- 
die of the day proves of scant refreshment, because there 
is no place where it can be enjoyed, There is no reason 
in the world why co-operation among even a single branch 
of women workers, say the journalists, could not secure 
and maintain a suite of rooms in some large building 
downtown, where luncheon, reading, and resting rooms 
could be provided. It ought to be done.” 


THE REPEATEW ASSERTIONS that the failure of the 
Massachusetts delegation to invite the General Federa- 
tion to hold its next biennial meeting at Boston was due to 
pique, because of the defeat of the Massachusetts candidate, 
should cease now that the facts of the case have been put 
before the club women of the country. Any woman who 
has given the subject a moment's thought before accept- 
ing such statement has rejected the idea at once. There is, 
undoubtedly, such a thing as club women's pique; but that 
it could develop as a sentiment of a delegation, and such 
a delegation ss Massachusetts sent to the biennial, could 
not be credited in this day of broad-minded tolerance in 
club affairs. In point of fact, however, the decision to 
withhold an invitation by Massachusetts was reached 
before the nominating committee had reported or even 
convened. The delegates from the Bay State, in their 
one or two meetings to consider the subject, presented 
arguments among themselves for and against the invita- 
tion. The result of the balloting at the first meeting was 
a tie vote. At the second meeting the vote was altered to 
stand a small majority against the invitation. All this 
before the possibility of knowing how the election would 
turn. Some of the protesting reasons were that, the meet- 
ing coming during the Paris Exposition year, many promi- 
nent club women whose presence would lend lustre to the 
occasion would be absent in Europe, depleting the ranks 
of both Massachusetts club women and those from other 
parts of the country. Another argument was that the 
club life of Massachusetts is overstimulated now, and does 
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not need the impetus of the biennial. Still another was 
that the State Federation had not a treasury rich enough 
to entertain the convention properly, and soon. Since the 
close of the Denver meeting, however, so many regrets 
have been expressed by the Massachusetts delegates and 
others over the withholding of the invitation that there 
is now a strong disposition to reopen the question. If 
this be done, undoubtedly the result will be in favor of 
extending such an invitation. In regard to some other 
equa’, erroneous statements concerning Massachusetts 
and Massachusetts’s candidate for the presidency of the 
General Federation, Mrs. Breed’s recent dignified letter 
in the Boston Herald should effectually silence them. 

MENTION HAS FREQUENTLY BEEN MADE in this depart- 
ment of the breadth and liberality of the work undertaken 
in the Chicago Woman's Club. This public-spiritedness is 
one of its most prominent characteristics, and has made 
the club a power in the splendid metropolis in which it 
radiates its influence. Last year the united study class 
was organized for the consideration of local civic ques- 
tions, an experiment which has been enlarged this season. 
A remarkable programme, under the title ‘‘ The Needs 
of a Great City,” must prove, as it is evolved during 
the winter, of most enlightening benefit. A few of the 
general heads, each of which is elaborated into sub- 
topics, are, ‘‘ Development of Public Spirit,” ‘‘ Enforce- 
ment of Laws and Ordinances,” ‘* Cleanliness,” ‘* Public 
Health,” ‘‘ Recreation,” “The Intellectual Environment 
of the Citizen,” ‘‘ The Ethical Environment of the Citi- 
zen,” “ The Relation of Art to Public Welfare,” and 
more. Finally, in the latter part of next April the mat- 
ter will be epitomized in ‘‘ The Practical Outcome of this 
Study to the Chicago Woman’s Club.” 


WITH THE PASSING OF SUMMER'S HEAT comes the im- 
petus to re-enter practical club life. Many club women 
throughout this summer of national anxiety have scarcely 
ce from their organized activity in their interest in 
various war-relief circles. These find it difficult to turn 
their thoughts to the more pacific and less exacting de- 
mands of study or civic effort. No club will convene 
next month that has not had the interest of its members 
directly or indirectly involved in our summer war. Re- 
ports come already from these organizations showing that 
this interest is likely to crystallize into tangible results as 
organizations. The decision of the Massachusetts Club, 
already reported in this department, to devote its appro- 
priation for its annual gentlemen's night to the relief of 
suffering soldiers, is being duplicated by others. Club 
women realize that, even with the sick soldiers getting 
well, there is much suffering among the families of sol- 
diers who will never come back, or who come back weak- 
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ened and enfeebled and unfit to work for months and even 
years to come. If all the clubs of the country were to 
unite and agree to give up only the amount of money ex- 
pended each season for the annual festivity of the club, 
whatever form that may take, the sum would be a mag- 
nificent contribution to the relief fund. This department 
makes the suggestion in all earnestness, and urges clubs 
to consider the subject at the first autumn meeting. 
Marearet Hamitton WELCH. 
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EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


V.—COEDUCATION, 


OEDUCATION up to a certain period is 
generally admitted by everybody to be 
the best and most natural discipline which 
children can share. In the kindergarten the 
little boys and girls meet on an equal foot- 
ing; so they do in the dancing-school ; so they 
do in the primary school, and, to a certain 
extent, in the earlier grades of the grammar- 
school. The Lord, who set boys and girls to- 
gether in families, must have known what 
He was about. Certainly while children are 
young they may play and study together 
without a thought of sex entering into their 
enjoyment. Boys and girls meet on equal 
terms. 


In Miss Edgeworth’s charming stories we 

et the point of view of those who went be- 
| a us, and discover that while Frank and 
Harry were encouraged to play rough games, 
to run and leap and exercise every muscle, 
Lucy end Frances were expected at an early 
age to walk like little ladies—never to romp, 
never to have tumbled hair, never to be bois- 
terous—always to be controlled. Those were 
the days when a little girl of good family 
spent some hours daily sitting with an iron 
collar around her neck, the front of it lold- 
ing up her chin, or with a board strapped to 
her back so that she could not by any pos- 
sibility bend the least little bit. ost of us 
have encountered now and then a very old 
lady who sat perfectly straight to her eigh- 
tieth year, who never leaned back in her 
chair, and who held up her head with a re- 
gal poise. These were the good things which 
resulted from the rigid and severe training 
once imposed upon little girls. Unfortu- 
nately many bad things came in their wake, 
and the headaches and frequent fainting fits 
and tendency to hysteria, which the women 
of an older be suffered from all their lives, 
were largely to be attributed to the Spartan 
severity of their childish training. The little 
girls in those days were taught to sew the 
long white seam, they were given certain 
accomplishments — Italian and French and 
the use of the globes—and they learned long 
lists of dates, but Latin and Greek were un- 
known tothem. Of the higher mathematics 
they had no knowledge, and nobody in wild- 
est dreams anticipated the time of the wo- 
man’s college. Tennyson foreshadowed it in 
his remarkable poem, ‘‘ The Princess,” but 
this was rather a prophecy of an idealist than 
something which took shape in his mind as 
even @ remote possibility. 


To go back to coeducation—we mothers 
know that the healthful and judicious way 
is to let boys and girls play and study to- 
gether, not intruding upon their minds any 
silly vulgar ideas of little sweethearts and 
beaux. Such thoughts and words should 
not be mentioned, Children should simply 
play and work together naturally, and there 
is no reason why this mingling of interests 
and burdens should be interrupted at all dur- 
ing the entire period of childhood. When 
young people have reached the age when 
they are thinking of the higher school or the 
college, it is then time to come to a decision 
as to whether or not they shall still study to- 
gether, or whether each shall have its separ- 
ate school. I personally think that the years 
between sixteen and twenty or eighteen and 
twenty-two are better spent by both boys 
and girls in separate institutions. These are 
days of strenuous and eager study, and it is 


as well that there shall be no element of un-. 


rest introduced; that to a degree each sex 
shall lead what might be called a hermit or 
monastic life. This of course may be broken 
by occasional periods of social pleasure; but 
during the months appropriated to study 
it is as well that the young girl should have 
comrades and companions of her own sex 
exclusively, and that the boy should enjoy 
an equal immunity. 


Persons who have carefully watched the 
fee of the little people are aware that a 
oy and girl are sufficiently different to make 
each a complement of the other. It is not 
always the little girl who is the more gentle. 
Sometimes the boy is the gentle and brood- 
ing one, and the little girl is the more stirring 
and restless. 
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For country children a governess seems to 
be a necessity, and she can quite as well take 
in her care the children of several fami- 
lies as of a single family. Many mothers 
find the plan, even in city life, of forming 
classes which meet at home under their own 
eye, and to which a governess comes ut a 
specified hour, a very happy one for the chil- 
dren. More time can in this way be given 
to the individual child, and more opportunity 
is afforded to the child to receive instruction 
in music or in some language which requires 
attention. A school is necessarily arranged 
with a view to the many; a little class at 
home may be planned with a decided refer- 
ence to the good of the individual. 


A WEARY MEMBER. 


MONG the many wise things that the 
hysicians of the present day advise is 
that food should not be forced upon a sick 
child. In the old days the poor little baby, 
suffering from one of the many stomach dis- 
orders to which infant flesh is heir, was made 
to eat even if the stomach rejected nourish- 
ment. ‘This is certainly the ideal age for 
the litle people. A.mother, whose baby had 
cholera - infantum, told her physician that 
** Baby had taken no milk in four hours.” 

** Let him go without it for twenty-four!” 
was the brusque rejoinder. ‘‘ Give the poor, 
tired stomach time to rest. The baby is 
stout, and will not starve before I see him 
again. 


rest.” 

Would not grown people suffering from a 
sudden and acute attack of indigestion do 
well not to force themselves to eat when the 
whole being revolts at the process, and when 
the thought of food is repulsive? Let us re- 
member that the much-abused stomuch be- 
comes weary, and that rest ofien works 
greater cures than medicines. Fasting that 
causes weakness is not to be commended, 
but a few hours of abstinence from all food 
can do no harm. 


There are many times when a person of 
fastidious taste and a delicate stomach 
wishes that oranges had never been given 
to erring man by a munificent Providence. 
This is when he is so unfortunate as to oc- 
cupy the same railway car with the man, 
woman, or child, who is regaling an ever- 
ready palate with an orange. There is to 
every good thing in this life some defect to 
prevent its acquiring perfection, and the de- 
fect in this fruit lies in the odor of the skin. 
This odor, disagreeable to most people, is 
actually offensive in a public conveyance, 
and when mingled with the smell of coal- 
gas, inseparable from a railroad train, it is 
abhorrent. When the victim of this odor is 
also obliged to watch the man in front of him 
eat an orange, his agony is doubled. To eat 
juicy fruit at a table is one thing; to partake 
of it away from the table is another. It is 
especially difficult to eat an orange gracefully 
out-of-hand. 

It is to be deplored that eating on railway 
trains cannot be forbidden, except on jour- 
neys of such length that it is necessary to 

artake of a Junch to stay fainting nature. 
3ut why a man travelling the short dis- 
tance from New York to Long Branch or to 
Montclair should deem it absolutely neces- 
sary to delight himself and disgust his fel- 
low- passengers by the munching of oranges, 
peanuts, bananas, and peppermint candy is 
one of the things that are past finding out. 

Would that some ingenious benefactor 
would devise a means for doing away with 
this nuisance, and thus bring upon himself 
the lasting gratitude of an appreciative 
public. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
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unequaled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
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SHOWERPROOP GARMENTS 


Each garment has a silk label 
bearing the word “Cravenette,” 
and the cloth from which it is 
made is stamped “Cravenette.” 
They contain no rubber, have 
no odor, are porous to air, and 


are hygienic. 
Cravenette Cloths for sale in 
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| the best of al/ that is 
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and under conditions 
suited to the requirements 


of the whole family. 
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A mother who has only girls in her family MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. BAZAR, - = $4004 year. 
would do well to occasionally borrow two or 
three little boys to share their studies. In WEEKLY 4 00 a year. LITERATURE, 4 00a year. 
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little brood. If the flock be composed only 
of girls, sometimes a good plan is to invite 
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the children of a neighbor or of several THE MODERN STOVE P Li H 
neighbors to come in. There is sure to be . 

in a group of families both boys and girls. Excellence... “ = 

We can hardly explain how it is, but the CAF TUG: © Ss 


quickness of the girl, as compared to the 
slower processes of the boy, the straight- 
forward honesty of boy nature as compared 
with the subtilty and more complex style 
of the girl’s nature, act and react favorably 
each on the other. In city life, where there 
are graded schools, both private and public, 
to which children may go, the matter settles 
itself, but there are many parts of the land 
where neighborhoods are sparse, and where 
schools are few and not conveniently located. 
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GOWNS FOR THE TROUSSEAU. 


F the saying is true that all the world loves a lover, it 

is also true that all women are interested in wedding 
trousseaux, no matter whether the outfit is to be for them. 
selves or for somebody else; and certainly every woman 
who is to be married wishes, very naturally, to. provide a 
suitable outfit for herself. It is supposed that the trousseau 
shall contain what is sufficient for a year at least; but of 
late it has been rather the fashion for women not to buy 
gowns enough for a year, but simply to buy what is 
necessary for the time being, and put the money aside to 
buy what will be necessary the coming season. This is 
vastly more sensible now that fashions change so often; 
und not only the fashions in gowns, but in materials as 
well. Lingerie does not change so every year, and con- 
sequently a good stock of it can be laid in. Pretty un- 
derwear is something every woman likes to have, and 
should be well provided with. When buying a troussean 
the best plan is to find out just how much money can be 
afforded, and then what is necessary should be bought 
first, leaving for the last what might be called luxuries. 
It is very pleasant to own two or three silk gowns, but 
they are nota necessity. A street gown, on the contrary, 
is a necessity, as well as one or two smart and becoming 
gowns for house wear, and at least one gown that is suit- 
able to wear at evening entertainments. There is no 
greater mistake made than for young people to give up 
their social life as soon as they are married; for while they 
are sufficient to each other for a time, it is but human for 
them to wish for the companionship of somebody else 
after awhile, and then they will want to be entertained 
as well as to entertain, 


THE WEDDING DRESS. 


Every woman who can afford it should have a wedding 
gown. It need not be of silk or satin, or any of the more 
expensive materials, but it is prettier to have it in white, 
and to wear with it a veil. There are many inexpensive 

white materials that 
ifis can be bought now 
: that are extremely 
pretty,and the gown 
need not be elabo- 
rately made. The 
more elaborate ones 
this year are trim- 
med with superb 
pearl embroideries 
and rare old laces, 
but there have been 
several smart-look- 
ing gowns turned 
out made of white 
silk or of white cot- 
ton crépe. It is al- 
ways better to have 
the gown made with 
two waists, one high 
and one low, so that 
it can be worn for 
an evening gown, or 
if the bride does not 
intend to go into for- 
mal society, where 
full dress is required 
in the evening, she 
ean have ber gown 
made so that it will 
be appropriate for 
any small entertain- 
ment to which she 
ma be invited. 
This winter chiffon 
is to be more used 
than lace in _ trim- 
ming, but a pretty 
way to have the 
waist made is to 
have it either entire- 
ly of Jace or with the body of lace, and there are a great 
many French laces that are extremely pretty and effee- 
tive. Chiffon sashes are much worn with simple white 
gowns. They are made of accordion-pleated chiffon, and 
have narrow chiffon ruffles at the ends. ‘These look very 
amart over white wool gowns or over cotton crépe. 
White glacé silk makes very pretty wedding gowns; und 
one style, trinmmed with pleated flounces of chiffon, a 
chiffon sash, and chiffon covered with lace in the front of 
the waist is exceedingly effective, and comparatively in- 
expensive. Another style of white glacé tilk gown is 
trimmed with very narrow ruffles of the same, has a sash, 
and the body of lace, the folds drawn across and fastened 
on. the left shoulder seam, This is a very graceful design, 
and one that does not take a great deal of material. 





TRAVELLING GOWNS. 


The going-away gown is the most important one of the 
whole outfit. A great deal is said about brides being mar- 
ried in their travelling gowns, but, as a rule, a travelling 
gown is not the one worn for the ceremony, but is put on 
afterwards, and is much more simple. For the regular 
pew of travelling, a cout and skirt are always the best, 

f a long journey is to be taken, this coat and skirt should 
be on the plainest possible lines to wear with shirt- waists. 
If the wedding-journey is to be merely two or three hours’ 
trip, and the gown is to do duty afterwards for church and 
visiting wear, it should be more elaborately made. The 
newest style that has yet been seen in the winter gowns 
suitable for this purpose is made of light-weight cloth. 
The skirt is very odd, made on a deep pointed yoke—the 
yoke very narrow over the hips and in the back; below 
this just as little material as can possibly be used, reach- 
ing as far as the knees, and below the knees a wide circu- 
lar flounce, The effect is almost too tight-fitting, and will 
be becoming to but very few women, and there will doubt- 
less be some modification in the style as time goes on. 
The coat to wear with this skirt is tight-fitting, and but- 
tons over at the left side. It is so made that one revers 
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can be turned back half-way between the throat and waist. 
It is what is known as a half-length coat, and has some 
little fulness in the skirt at the back. The sleeves are 
small, the shoulder seams as as ble, and the trim- 
ming on the gown is entirely braiding, five rows on the 
skirt and five rows again on the jacket. Another more 
elaborate ove of cloth is in the princesse shape, of ve 
light-weight gray cloth. The skirt is trimmed only with 
a band of braiding around the foot. The outside prin- 
cesse reaches to the hem of the skirt, is tight-fitting below 
the hips, and then 
flares out; it 
double - breasted, 
with wide revers 
faced with white 
satin. On the back, 
from the shoulders 
to the waist, is a 
V-sha pattern 
of braiding, and on 
the sleeves there 
are deep points of 
the braiding that 
form cuffs. This 
princesse is lined 
throughout with 
pale gray satin, 
and altogether, as 
may be seen, it ig a 
very regal gar- 
meut. 


SEPARATE WAISTS. 

Separate waists 
are possibly goin 
out of reo A an 

et they must be 
included in a trous- 
seau. For winter 
it is best to have 
one of light flannel, 
one of satin, and 
one of silk. They 
should be trimmed 
with lace of em- 
broidery, or else 
worn with soft ties, 
for the stiff tailor 
look is no longer considered smart, although the waists do 
not blouse as much as they did, and are generally made 
with a fitted and boned lining to give a more trim appear- 
ance. Under the head of separate waists are to be classed 
the coats and short jackets of silk and satin. These are 
almost always made in black, and are very becoming. 
They are fitted to the figure, but have loose fronts, in some 
instances opening over tight-fitting waistconts that are 
most elaborately embroidered, or again are made of lace 
ruffles. The very newest fad in Paris is the short jacket 
made of chamois or dog-skin treated like a glove, or even 
of leather; of course of the softest and most plinble kind. 
This is rather a costly as well as an eccentric fashion, and 
is not to be recommended to people who have to think 
twice before choosing what they should buy. But many 
of the winter gowns are to be trimmed with leather bands 
on the skirt and to be worn with leather coats. It is not 
necessary to buy the most expensive satin to make up in 
these coats, but it is necessary not to have too cheap a 
one. Peau de soie and the corded silks are also used, and 
of course the glacé silks. Some of the conts are very 
elaborately braided, but for every-day wear, iv place of a 
waist, it is best to adhere to the more simple fashion, A 
house gown that might do duty for a wedding gown as 
well ismade with skirt of white serge trimmed with bands 
of white satin iu a scalloped pattern, and has a short white 
satin coat and a white lace waistcoat. This with a white 
toque would be very pretty if it is desired to be married 
in a bonuet. 





SILK GOWNS. 


One silk gown at least should be put in a wedding out- 
fit, and it should be used for a reception or visiting gown. 
There are a great many new patterns in silks this year, 
and «in different 
colorings. » There 
are many bro- 
caded silks — not 
black brocade 
(that is gone out 
entirely, unless 
in the very hand- 
somest brocades 
for okler women), 
but in the fancy 
brocades. One 
pattern in two 
shades of blue is 
extremel effec- 
tive. Then there 
are some in rel, 
the deeper shade 
of cherry, and 
there always are 
the black silks, 
which can be 
made to look quite 
youthful, and are 
the most econom 
ieal gowns that 
can be bought, for 
they can be made 
to do duty for so 
many different oc- 
casions. Of course, 
when money does 
not have to be two 
closely consider- 
ed, it is well to 
include two or 
three silk or satin 

wns, particular- - 
y for evening wear. 





They are always useful, wear well, 
and are capable of remodelling. The black and white 
striped silks are also a good investment, and some ex- 
tremely smart.gowns are being turned out now. When 
they are to be worn by a young woman they should have 





some touch of color about them—blue, cherry, or red; 
otherwise they are more suitable for a wedding guest than 
for the bride herself. All the gowns this season, particu- 
larly the silk ones, are made with trained skirts, and it is 
not a good plan to always follow the latest skirt model. 
Now that there are so many different desigus to choose 
from, it is better instead to choose a pattern that can be 
remodelled next year. 


TRAVELLING WITH CHILDREN. 


THE bachelor who travels bas but to pack his port- 
manteau, whistle to his dog, and go; but when he 
becomes a family man travel means quite another thing. 

“If you have one,” says the proverb, ‘take it and run. 
If you have two, it will do. If you have three, stay where 
you be.” 

It would seem that running with one ought to be easy, 
et every one knows that travelling with one baby is a 
arge enough contract, When it comes to babies—*‘ stay 

where you be.” 

It seems rather odd that so little has been done by rail- 
way managements to simplify travel for children. There 
is really no preparation at all, and no proper place for them 
on railway trains. The seats are too wide for older chil- 
dren to sit upon comfortably, and too narrow for babies 
to lie upon. Inventions added to clever inventions have 
changed the old railway-car from a barn on wheels to 
a rolling parlor, but there is still no comfort in life while 
travelling with a baby. 

It is not the heat and cinders and motion alone which 
make children little crying nuisances to all fellow-travel- 
lers. Those same older travellers would be equally if 
not more irritable were as little done by the company for 
their needs as is done for children—if all the seats, for 
instance, were baby size. 

What should be provided is not for the present writer 
to suggest. The problem belongs to the corporations 
whose business i! is to make passengers comfortable, but 
certain it is that a fortune awaits the inventor who can 
minimize the miseries of child travel. He has not only 
the mother to please, but a whole carful of travellers 
whose ears are outraged by constant crying and fretting 
of uncomfortable children. A sigh goes up the length 
and breadth of the car as a baby enters the door. 

The need of proper railway accommodations for chil- 
dren is too great for the lack to long continue, but until 
that change comes about mothers must be their own in- 
ventors, and carry with them makeshift comforts of one 
kind or another. The nurse's arms and the mother's lap 
are the generally accepted places for the poor little trav- 
ellers to rest. 

When both nurse and mother are worn out, along comes 
the father for his turn. To any close observer of child- 
hood there is real pathos in seeing the tired little body 
settle down in a sirong man’s arms. Few men know how 
to hold a baby, but few babies there are who do not al- 
ways show their marked preference for being held wrong- 
ly and strongly to rightly yet weakly. As cloquently as 
they have power to speak, every child constauily tells its 
bodily need of a quiet resting-place. The voice and body 
may contradict each other, as when a baby cries for the 
arms that its restless body shows do not give it real ease. 
But then the body is the most eloqueut, and should be the 
one heeded. 

‘* Why do these babies all cry so?” asked a wearied ex- 
cursionist of his neighbor. ‘‘ Every baby on this car is 
crying.” 

be man questioned happened to be a medical student 
and a close observer. His quick eye glanced from child 
to child. 

“*Don’t you see,” he answered, “it is because every 
child here is miserably uncomfortable. The parents are 
— tired out, and the strongest of them are carrying the 

abies all twisty wise.” 

It was as he said. Why should not the poor babies be 
complaining, held in arms trembling with fatigue? Yet 
where else could they have been laid? There is no other 
place provided. 

A little later in that same journey another family party 
entered the car. Here, escorted by mother, father, and 
nurse, Was a baby enjoying a makeshift travelling seat 
that anticipated the day when all corporations will see fit 
to provide some such device to meet the emergency of - 
travelling with a child. Of course that particular baby 
may have been a marvel of good -vature to begin with, 
but the natural inference is that the virtue lay in the bas- 
ket wherein it was carried, where it was kept during the 
whole journey—for the makeshift seat was merely a car- 
rying-basket,a cqgmmon bassinet, that really seemed too 
matter-of-fact to cause such magic results. Jt was lined 
with soft pads; it was just long enough to hold the baby, 
which might have been any where from five to eight months 
old, and just short enough for easy carrying. As the car 
was crowded, the nurse at first sat with the basket on her 
knees until it could be placed in the seat beside her and 
opposite the parents. It was plain that the basket and 
the baby were old companions, for it was at home there as 
one in his own castle. When it wanted to sit up the curv- 
ing basket-sides held it stendy as no arms could have held, 
and when sleep overcame the little creature it tumbled its 
small heavy head over into its pads and closed its eyes. 
The motion of the cars, broken by the unyielding basket, 
was to that baby but a pleasant lullaby. There was no 
unquiet in its easy resting-place, and when it woke it was 
to still lie there placid and smiling, kicking its bare feet 
contentedly. Except when it was fed, and for a loving 
word and smile now and then, baby was let alone—that 
shibboleth of good nursing. It was showed nothing out of 
the window or in the car, and what was evidently the old 
accustomed rattle and favorite doll were its only play- 
things. Thus the unaccustomed excitement and motion, 
the new faces, and the strange place were nullified by the 
familiar belongings. ‘The result was, this is « true saying, 
a perfectly placid baby doing its hundred miles without 
a cry, but with wood-pigeon cooings and kittenlike slum- 
bers and big restful eyes which told of the quiet mind be- 
hind. “If you have one, take it and run,” as these 

rents were running; but why not run after the same 
Fashion—with baby, as it were, under your cloak? 

The less a baby feels, sees, and hears in its journeyings 
the less weary it is, and as a consequence the less it cries. 
Nor is baby the only gainer by silence, for she whose baby 
cries least in travelling is indeed the one whose temporary 
neighbors rise up and call her blessed. 
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THE HEALTHFUL HOUSE. 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. _.- 


j ATER constitutes about th uarters of the hu- 

man body. It forms a part of every tissue, even 
of the bones and teeth. When temporarily deprived of 
water a person suffers more quickly and severely than 
when cut off from food—thirst being far more importu- 
nate than hunger. The most important problem con- 
nected with the establishment of a homestead, after pro- 
viding shelter, is the water-supply; and the securing of 
that which is pure, and planning for its remaining pure, 
should engage the most earnest efforts of the householder 
—a matter in the rural parts of the land often attended 
with much difficulty. 


When settlers plant themselves on hitherto unoccupied 
soil there is little difficulty in being assured of pure water, 
the only drawbacks being mechanical, and depending on 
the nature of the region, whether sandy, gravelly, or 
rocky, so that a well in some parts may be had for the 
simple digging and curbing, while otherwise it may re- 
quire costly boring and blasting. But wherever men and 
animals live there must be inevitable animal wastes, and 
there is an inexorable law that what has once formed part 
= the body cannot enter it again without producing 

arm. 

When settlers are taking up new lands their first im- 
pulse is to save labor, which iw the case of the well is to 
be translated ‘‘ to save steps,” and too often the location 
of the barn-yard is governed by the same principle. It 
is not realized that what we call solid ground is far from 
being “‘ solid,” and contains canals and interstices through 
which the infinitesima! particles of various substances 
make their way as easily as 2 man walks through a Chi- 
cago tunnel. Fill a flower- pot with dried earth, and 
then pour in water: you will be surprised to see how 
much will be absorbed before it presents the appearance 
of the common ground. Where has the water gone? 
Into the afvresaid ‘‘canals and interstices.” Make, a 
small cylinder of finely perforated tin, thrust it down to 
the bottom of a box of dry sand, — water on the sand, 
and in a few mivutes you will find the water trickling 
down the walls of your miniature well, as it follows the 
line of least resistance, and there you have an illustration 
of what occurs in the vicinity of bricked or stoned-up 
wells; but, to carry the illustration a step farther, this 
experiment only repeats the case of a well not yet deep 
enough to reach the water of the water-bearing stratum 
of soil known as ground-water, which in a real well must 
be reached and drawn upon before there is a supply. 


The point which escapes general observation is the fact 
that substances on the surface of the ground decay 
through the agency of infinitesimally small microbes, and 
both the microbes and the finely comminuted particles of 
material that their delicate palates have rejected are 
washed into and through the ground and, make their 
way into springs and wells. Peopie fancy that a spring 
issuing directly from the ground must inevitably be 
pure. During a scare in Boston, three years ago, as tothe 
contamination of Cochituate water, many people bought 
widely advertised ‘‘ spring water,” brought to their doors 
in carts. This supply naturally challenged the attention 
of the most competent chemists of the city, and as the 
springs did not pretend to be beyond the bounds of 
thickly inhabited regions, they found such quantities of 
salt, and nitrates and nitrites, and albuminoids of animal 
origin, as to demonstrate its unfitness for drinking water. 
Analysis of wells and springs situated in the midst of hu- 
man habitations always show by their nitrates and nitrites 
that human wastes have found their way into them. . In 
Oxfordshire, England, a barrel of petroleum had been 
buried in an orchard. The barrel leaked, and a circuit of 
wells lower down and 900 feet distant became so tainted 
that the occupants of fifteen houses—eighty-two persons 
—were unable for ten days to use the water for drinking 
or cooking ; and there are multitudes of deadly but odor- 
less substances that are travelling about underground. 
In France it has been found that the nitrates and nitrites 
formed in the artificial manufacture of saltpetre have 
penetrated the ground to the depth of 90 feet. The inter- 
stices between the grains of sand, even in ‘‘ fine” soil, sre 
spacious corridors and avenues to microbes, of which it 
requires 20,000 to make an inch in length—that is the 
measure of the typhoid bacillus. 


It is plain that the well must be pretected from the en- 
trance of animal wastes. But in newly settled regions we 
generally find everything sacrificed to “‘ handiness.” An 
impervious vault should be used, and the barn should be 
placed at a safe distance. 

The ‘‘driven” or * tube” wells were hailed as a great 
boon to isolated farm-houses; but when driven into soil 
saturated with-the soakage of kitchen garbage they only 
brought misery—for water contaminated by animal and 
vegetable wastes has a subtle influence on the human sys- 
tem, causing such un irritation of the alimentary appara- 
tus as to unfit the victim for resisting the attacks of en- 
teric disease, and even those not made seriously sick suffer 
perpetual malaise. But what can be done? The Michigan 
State Board of Health recommended a pattern of well as 
‘cheapest and most desirable” that is made by ae a 
well-auger, which can bore from twenty-five to fifty feet 
in a day ; the well is lined with glazed tile or pipe, ce- 
mented at the joints with water-lime cement. When 
lined, a filter is made by throwing in coarse sand or washed 
gravel to the depth of fifteen or twenty inches, and this 
filter would probably be improved by a portion of fine 
filtering-sand; and of course the deeper the side wall is 
carried the less danger of contaminations. 


For cities, the ideal water-supply is some pure lake lo- 
cated on a mountain, and brought to the crowded town 
through impervious pipes, and people are arn to 
cheerfully submit to heavy taxes for this alone. It is 
only since the science of microbiology has mxde its mar- 
vellous revelations that people have learned the dangers 
that beset even the distant-brought ‘‘ piped” water. A 
few years ago the Mayor of New York city investigated 
the water-sbed of the Croton, which the citizens were 


drinking with confidence and complacency. The report 
which he made of the nuisances existing on its borders 
was so repulsive and appalling that it was instantly voted 
to buy a broad strip on either side, to be freéd from hu- 
man habitation, even though it involved the removal of 
every house in one village. Even those cities that can- 
not command a pure mountain lake are at great cost sup- 
plying themselves with scientifically filtered water. 


The most terrible consequence yet demonstrated to follow 
the use of impure water is the imbibition of the typhoid- 
fever germ, that will survive freezing for days, and will 
resist all but the most powerful disinfectants, and every- 
thing but boiling, and whose spores are suspected of re- 
taining their vitality for years. 

It would require a volume of encyclopedic dimensions 
to record the clearly proved cases in which the germ 
thrown off in the excreta of one patient has found its way 
through drinking water to the alimentary canal of another, 
and, as a recent writer tersely expresses it, the vicious circle 
of “ sick man, excreta, ingesta, sick mav,” is kept up. It 
is estimated that not less than 50,000 persons die annually 
in the United States from water-borne bacteriological dis- 
cases alone. ‘Typhoid fever claims as many as made 
up Shafter’s Cuban army, but as they drop off, here one 
and there another, they create no such sensation as would 
the news that Shafter’s army had been swallowed up in 
the sea; yet each leaves behind desolated:- homes and bro- 
ken hearts. As typhoid attacks most often men and wo- 
men in the early prime of life—when at the point of 
greatest earning ability—the loss, reckoned on the low 
plane of money value alone, is enough to provide pure 
water; and it is to be hoped that the losses now occurring 
in our Camps may set the survivors to studying the sub- 
ject. for it only needs that our brave and cnergetic men 
shall learn how to prevent it to make a revolution in the 
apathetic or penurious communities that bave hitherto 
neglected this great vital scheme of preventive sanitation 
—securing pure water. 
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PORCELAIN WASH-STAND WITIL ENAMELLED IRON 
FRAME. 


BATH-ROOMS AND BATH-TUBS. 


NE of the greatest of modern luxuries is the bath- 

room, Which is now so necessary in every well-ap- 
pointed household. Many of the new houses are built with 
perhaps an exaggerated number of these rooms—for in- 
stance, in several houses built lately, where five or six 
bath-rooms have been apportioned for a family of three 
persons. The modern bath-room is a most inviting 
apartment, and of course there is no end to the money 
that can be spent in iis appointments. Tiled or marble 
floors, walls also tiled or sect with mirrors, and bath-tubs 
of marble with faucets of silver, are no longer considered 
any way remarkable, while even in some so-called inex- 
pensive houses there are bath-rooms where the tub is sunk 
in a marble floor. Al! these devices add greatly to the 
ease of living, and while they are beyond the reach of 
people with moderate fortunes, they ave of service in so 
far that they can be 1o a certain extent imitated at a 
much less price. Instead of that boxed-in metal bath-tub 
that has seemed impossible to keep 
clean, there are now to be had por- 
celain or galvanized-iron tubs that 
stand upon legs and allow free 
ventilation underneath. With 
these the pipes and faucets, all 
exposed, not boxed in, can be of 
nickel plate instead of brass or 
copper finish, and they are much 
more easily kept clean. Glazed 
tiled papers cover the walls, and 
lcok enough like the real tile to be 
perfectly satisfactory. They are 
so well finished that any dirt or 
dust can be rubbed off with a wet 
cloth. Of course a tiled floor is 
preferable to anything else. But 
there are linoleums which are 
made so marvellously like tiles 








PORCELAIN BATH-TUB AND WASII-STAND WITH OPEN PLUMBING. 


“IMMORAL UNSELFISHNESS.” 


JERHAPS the most unselfish of her sex is the woman 
who goes about picking up things other people have 
left out of place. She is certainly the most useful mem- 
ber of a family. She goes against every instinct of her 
nature when she sees an article where it does not belong 
and allows it to remain there. It takes but a moment to 
restore it to its proper place, and it has become second na- 
ture for her to make use of that moment. Still, with all 
the good that this picking-up angel does, may she not also 
foster habits of carel ss and selfishness in those she 
would help? One persistently untidy man declares that 
he was made careless when a boy and youth by a doting 
maiden aunt, who went about the house after him, setting 
straight what he made crooked. ‘If I threw my hat on 
the drawing-room sofa, and my coat on my father's arm- 
chair,” he says,‘ 1 knew Auntie would pick them up and 
hang them on the hat-rack. When I changed my clothes 
I left the suit I had discarded in the middle of the floor 
of my room. Why bend my lazy back to pick them up, 
when Auntie would soon be along to do it for me? From 
my bubyhood until 1 was thirty-five she did the picking- 
up act for me. Then I was too old to learn to ) it for 
myself.” 
* friend who had listened to this speech remarked, 
dryly, 
** What a very great blessing it 





that the general effect is the 
same; and the big cork bath mats 
are cheap enough for any one to 
buy. 

The improved wash-stand is also so constructed astoshow 
the open plumbing, and thus another hiding-ploce for dis- 
ease is easily done away with. The boxed-in wash-hand 
stands were lurkiig-places for all kinds of microbes, and 
served as perfect pest-holes in many instances. Many 
people still feel that there should be no plumbing in a 
bedroom, and they prefer to have the wash-stand of por- 
celain or galvanized iron. These also are made open, and 
free from all crevices and crannies where dust might col- 
lect. In fact, everything used is as open as possible. The 
sponge-rack is a wide-open affair; the soap-stand, when 
it is not of glass or porcelain, is of silver, also made of 
strips of the material. In fact, everything connected 
with the bath-room is on what is supposed to be the 
latest hygienic principle. . 

All the appointments of the stationary wash-stand, such 
as pitcher and basin, etc., are made as dainty and pretty 
as possible. Cut-glass ewers and basins are very effective, 
and of course very expensive. But there are also many 
toilet sets of fine china, which are not so expensive as 
might be thought. In a country house, for instance, it is 
considered fashionable to have everything match. A bed- 
room will be papered with a wall-paper with a design of 
violets. The chintz hangings will match the paper, and 
the toilet china will be in the same design, and the effect 
is most harmonious. 





is to the wife you might have 
married that you remained a bach- 
elor!” 

Do not many women, desiring 
to help those they love, exercise 
an unselfishness that makes their 
dear ones sinfully self-indulgent? 
All women, especially mothers, 
would do well to read and ponder 
Margaret Deland’s opinion ow this 
matter. She says: Immoral un- 
selfishness is characteristic of many 
excellent women. They practise 
an abnegation of their comforts, 
their rights, their necessities even, 
which they feel endears them to 
their Maker, and at the same time 
gives them real happiness. Ap- 
parently they are unable to per- 
ceive that this unselfishness of 
theirs brutalizes and enslaves to 
self the man, who accepts the sacri- 
fices made for him—indeed often 
thrust upon him in spite of his 
gradually weakening protests. 

How many wives and mothers 














must plead guilty to the charge of 
‘**immoral unselfishness’? 


BATH-TUB SUNK IN THE FLOOR. 
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A DRINK. 


Enoravep spy Ca. Baupe From tux Paintina By Miss Evizapetu Nowurst. 
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MAUVE WOOL WITH BLACK LACE ENTRE-DEUX. 


NEW PARIS GOWNS. 


]}MBROIDERED crépe de Chine is one of the new 

4 materials that will be used for autumn and winter 
in-door gowns. A most charming costume, shown on the 
front page, is of pale blue crépe de Chine with black che- 
nille polka dots, made in princesse effect, but with skirt 
and waist instead of being cut in one piece. The waist is 
tight - fitting, although there is some fulness drawn in 


LONG PELERINE OF DOTTED BLACK SILK. 
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under the belt. It fastens at one side and 
shows a vest of white lace. On the skirt the 
same effect is repeated, the edge apparently 
lapping to one side, and showing beneath a deep 
flounce of lace. Around the vest and down the 
front of the waist and on the skirt are three 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, gathered 
quite full. The sleeves are tight-fitting, very 
long, and finished with a lace ruffle. At the 
throat is a double bow of white mousseline de 
soie, and over the shoulders is worn one of the 
new style of boas of while tulle plissé, shirred 
into ruffles at regular intervals apart. Worn 
with this gown is a toque of blue tulle with 
black cheuille dots and a black bird-of-paradise. 


Light-wool gowns trimmed with entre-deux 
of black lace will be worn very jate in the 
autumn, and are exceedingly smart. One style 
of gown is made in an odd fashion as regards 
the trimming, which consists of bands of black 
lace insertion put on in a spirgl effect. The 
waist is bloused in front, and is trimmed in 
the same manner, and has also a pleated yoke 
collar trimmed with two bunds of narrow 
entredenux. The sleeves have deep lace cuffs 
The collar and belt. are of pink satin, with 
three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. The 
hat for this gown is(worn down over the face, 
and is trimmed with black ostrich tips that fall 
to either side, and directly in fronta rhinestone 
buckle. 


Mousseline de soie can scarcely be called a 
winter material, but it will be worn all winter 
for house and theatre gowns, and, of course, 
in the evening. An attractive gown of this 
fabric is of a sea-green color trimmed with 
a guipure appliqué studded with roses of pink 
mousseline de soie in relief. The skirt is 
made with a round apron front and deep pleat- 
ed flounce, and the lace pieces are put both 
ov the front and down onto the flounce. The 
waist has an elaborate yoke collar of guipure 
lace. The narrow belt ts of deep cerise velvet. 


A revival of a very old fashion is the pele- 
rine mantle, a garment that cannot truthfully 
be said to be becoming to every style of figure 
—indeed, is exceedingly unbecoming to a short 
stout woman. The pelerines will—for the 
present, at all events—be worn for carriage or 
evening wraps, as they are somewhat too con- 
spicuous for street wear. An effective one is 
made of polka-dotted black silk, and trimmed 
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with two deep ruffles.of mauve taffeta covered SEA-GREEN MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, WITH APPLIQUE GUIPURE. 


with flounces of black Chantilly lace headed 

with a band of insertion. There is a high flar- 
ing collar, inside which is a Jace ruffle, and at the throat 
are more lace ruffles and a bow-knot with long ends of 
white mousseline de soie. The hat worn with this cloak 
is of black tulle trimmed with black ostrich tips and bows 
of mauve taffeta ribbon. 


Lace waists and jackets are seen on many of the new 
gowns. An exceedingly smart design has the jacket 
made of Venice guipure lace, much longer at the back 
than in front, and with chem- 
isette of pink mousseline de 
soie. A black velvet belt and 
collar, and straps across the 
front of narrow black velvet, 
are most effective, and the 
collar has two clasps of dia- 
monds at the throat. The 
skirt is of pale pink mousse- 
line de soie trimmed with 
three ruches of the same ma- 
terial put on at equal distances 
apart, and going down the 
front breadth and then around 
the skirt. The skirt is very 
full, and extremely graceful 
with a demi-train. 


EFFECT OF ANGER. 
N EDICAL men have now 
begun to affirm, what the 
Mental Healers and the Chiris- 
tian Scientists have long since 
claimed, that anger is as in- 
jurious to the body of the man 
who gives way to it as a poison 
would be. An English medi- 
cal journal says that anger 
serves the unhappy mortal 
who indulges it much as the 
habitual use of intoxicants 
does the inebriate, growing 
finally into a discase which has 
various and terrible results. 
| Sir Richard Quain is authority 
for saying that ‘‘he is a man 
very rich indeed in physical 
power who can afford to be 
angry.” Thisistrue. Every 
time a man becomes white or 
red with anger he is in danger 
of his life. The heart and 
brain are the organs mostly 
affected when fits of passion 
are indulged in. Not only does 
anger cause partial paralysis 
of the small blood-vessels, but 
the heart’s action becomes in- 
termittent—that is, every now 
and then it drops a beat, much 
the same as is experienced by 
excessive smokers. This is a 
proof of the evil results of an 
ugly passion which it well be- 
comes one to heed. It is prob- 
ably more easily demonstrable 
to the generality of men than 





the converse of the proposition—that the kindly, the gen- 
tle, and the beautiful emotions are all beneficial to the hu- 
man frame. A good thought carries a cure in itself. Mr. 
James Lane Allen somewhere tells us that ‘‘ Years upon 
years of true thoughts, like ceaseless music shut up 
within, will vibrate along the fines of expression until 
the lines of the living instrument are drawn into corre- 
spondence, and the harmonies of the living instrument 
match the harmonies of the mind.” 


GUIPURE LACE COAT-WAIST WITH MOUSSELINE DE SOIE VEST 








f Nee EY were a bonny cluster of girls—tall, most of them, 

and most of them débonnaire; some of them, to be sure, 
better bred than others; some of them exceedingly prett 
—or was it their clothes?—all of them showing in their 
mould and build the advantage of three or four gevera- 
tions of good living behind them. 

There was Rosamond, the centre about whom they all 
gathered, as her home lay in the valley at the foot of the 
hills, and the roads from the summer homes of the others 
converged easily at that point. And then it was always 
pleasant where Rosamond was, She was a golden blonde, 
of a rather large type of figure; had a sufficient fortune, 
and an old name; and the youths found her house a good 
rallying- point, with poor old Miss Tent, the dragon, well 
in the background; and they all gave her their confidences, 
and, except Gerald, not one of them gave ber anythin 
warmer than this friendly sort of affection. About Geral 
no one quite knew; sometimes it looked as if he thought 
there were no one in the world but Rosamond, and some- 
times Mrs. Bentley was sure Gerald did not know how 
to live without Mand. ‘Then there was Bella, flashing 
with rich colors, her great jewel- blue eyes dark under 
black lashes, her oval cheeks as sweet as damask roses 
are. There was Dorothy, too, pretty and piquant, who, 
as she could sing a little and play a little and model a 
little, found the time pass only more agreeably when she 
was also flirting a littl. There was Nina Bentley, who, 
if she had a talent at all, had one for sharp speeches; but 
her father had a big yacht, in which there were trips to 
Bar Harbor, and Newport, and New York wheu the great 
reces were on, and the Bahamas, »nd the Florida waters, 
so that Nina's speeches were not always coustrued into 
offence. There was Mrs. Bentley, besides, almost as 
young as any of them, and quite as pretty, from whom 
Nina might have inherited her one talent if she had not 
been her step-mother; and there was the other daughter, 
Maud. Cornelia Cornwallis belonged to the group, al- 
though she was not there, of course, while they were 
talking it over, a girl whose name suggested her exqui- 
site fairness and transparency, and who had so fittle to 
say that you would have called her stupid if you had not 
found her an excellent listener 

Slow?” said Nina once, “ she is slower than stock-still. 
But she did carry herself on equal terms in that affair with 
Gerald.” 

‘You koow very well, Nina,” Maud had answered, 
‘that it was when Gerald was in danger with those pro 
fessionals, who would have been his ruin, that Cornelia 
just took him in band and diverted him.” 

‘* Well, she diverted him,” said Nina, and never saw the 
decper flush on Rosamond's cheek. 

As for Gerald, he was a great six-footer who had won 
every race he ever rowed, and never said a word that 
could be avoided about a boat; while Harry, who came 
with him, and who adored him, and who would have tum- 
bled in a heap with the first sweep of an oar he touched, 
talked of nothing but shells and outriggers and strokes 
and coaches, and had the wisole science of rowing, if not 
at his fingers’, at his tongue’s end. Roger had come in 
with them; a Harvard Senior he, rooming at Beck Hall; 
and they had found the young rector there, Mr. West, and 
Mr. Grey, at present a briefless young lawyer, with no 
money, but with boundless family, a really faultless lead- 
er of the german; for the gay group had been together, 
save for short intervals, the best part of the summer; and as 
they all lived in town or near it in the winter, and went to 
the same balls and dinners and Philharmonics and the rest, 
they knew one another pretty well. They were, in fact, 
excellent comrades, enjoying one another’s society; but 
somehow the girls had not seemed to attract the men tow. 
ards any closer relations; and with one or two exceptions, 
the men were hardly to be considered eligible if they had 
been attracted, and the girls had been reared in such a 
way that they could be trusted to make no serious mis- 
takes. If you had reproached them by way of declaring 
them a worldly parcel of young people, they would have 
assured you that they lived in the world and had to be 
worldiy; but that if they belonged to the Assemblies they 
also belonged to sewing circles that made clothes for the 
poor, and that they went to church, in Lent, and some of 
them had Sunday-school classes—Cornclia did, anyway— 
and they gave skirt-dances and plays and other entertain 
ments, after great labor and preparation, for charity; and 
that they believed in all good and reputable things, and 
when they were old they meant to attend to all that more 
seriously; but they were young bow, and youth must have 
its fling, and really there was no fling without a little 
mooey, and a little money meant a good deal of money. 

Into this conventicle of young men and maidens some 
brief notes from Cornelia Cornwallis bad come like a dash 
of cold water upon every one of the gay companions—notes 
announcing ber engagement to ap almost unknown Mr. 
Brown. Cornelia Cornwallis—and a Mr. Brown, of all 
people! A Cornwallis and that Brown! And@ to think 
that Cornelia should be the first of all of them to go off! 
There was a gathering of the clans at Rosamond’s that 
very afternoon, and every individual came armed with 
the little note whose pearly wax had carried the imprint 
of the Cornwallis crest. 

‘**Have you heard the news?” cried Bella. 
mond, aren't you surprised?” 

“IT was never so struck aback in my life!” exclaimed 
Harry. ‘‘Beown? Then there would have been a chance 
for any of us!” 

** Where's Gerald? How will he take it?” asked Doro- 
thy, adjusting her hat before the mirror afforded by the 
dark window: pane, 

. ‘* Oh, I guess Gerald wasn't so very hard hit there,” said 
arry. 

Yes, I have heard it,” said Rosamond. ‘I can’t say 
I was very much surprised, for I was visiting them a lit- 
tle while ago—you know they took a cottage at Great 
Beach this year. So I wasn’t struck aback, and I've no 
idea how Gerald will take it.” 

‘Haven't you? Oh, I see,” said Nina, ‘‘ you're going 
to be maid of honor.” 

“T haven't been asked. Sha'n’t we go in and have tea? 
It will be so cool soon out here. Go up to the yellow 
room, Bella.” 

‘*Bot who is he? Who is this Mr. Brown?” asked Mrs. 
Bentley, who had come round with her step-daughters. 


* Oh, Rosa- 
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‘* Why, don’t you remember? He was on the steamer; 
he didn't seem to know any one; spent his time in the 
steerage, I guess.” 

‘**He was in my class,” said Mr.Grey. ‘‘ Quiet, good 
sort of fellow. Nostyle. Parvevu.” 

“Any mouey?” : 

“Of course. Do you think the Cornwallises would 
have looked at him if he hadn’t? Yes, quite enough.” 

‘* But Cornelia can spend more than enough.” 

** Well, she will have it to spend.” 

** Where did he get it?” asked Mrs. Bentley, leaning for- 
ward with an air of solemn mystery. 

‘** His father. A patent medicine, I believe.” 

** Arms, a bottle couchant.” 

** Couchant is better than rampant in such case. I fancy 
the patent was sold out long ago.” 

“The idea! I must say,I would rather be poor!” ex- 
claimed Nina, taking off ber gloves. 

_“ You don’t know much about being poor,” said her 
sister. 

“‘ Bat that sort of money!” 

** All money is much like all other money,” said Roger, 
bringing her her cup of tea. 

a Weil, I will maintain that I am surprised at the Corn- 
wallises,” said Mrs. Bentley. *‘No, no cream; sugar— 
onelump. Why ”—stirring and sipping—‘‘ he really isn’t 
in society. And the Cornwallises—why, there’s no one in 
all the—in all the—” 

“ Swell and swim,” said Nina. 

“ Really, Nina!” with a shrug. ‘‘No people who held 
themselves any more stiffly than the Cornwallises do! I 
don’t see how Cornelia could even have become acquainted 
with him.” 

** That's the advantage of slumming,” said Nina. 

“And who are his family? Has he any? No one 
knows a thing about them.” 

“There's a horde of cousins in the Green Mountains,” 
said Mr. Grey ‘I remember them class-day. They 
thought him a little tin god on wheels, and no less.” 

rs Which explains them,” said Nina. ‘‘ Rosamond, I de- 
clare there is gall and wormwood in this tea, it is so 
strong.” 

‘*It is nectar,” said Mr. West. 

*‘Chacunason gout. But really, I never supposed Cor- 
nelia would think anything less than the best was good 
enough for her.” 

“The best tea? She can always have it—the tea that 
only the Russian emperors drink.’ 

“To think she should be the very first one of us!” said 
Bella, coming down with Dorothy, for they were going 
to spend the night, and had gone up stairs to lay aside 
their hats—‘* to pretty up a little,” Nina said 

‘‘ And afterall your advantages, Bella!” said Mrs. Bent- 
ley—only sorry she bad said it when she saw the increas- 
ing color on Bella’s cheek, making her beauty shine more 
richly. ‘‘I never would have looked for Cornelia’s en- 
gagement, anyway, to any one,” she continued. ‘* She is 
certainly—yes, certainly—the least fetching girl in all the 
set. Never with anything to say for herself.” 

**Mr. Brown doesn’t think so,” said Rosamond, laugh- 
ing, as she at last took up her own cup. 

**Mr. Brown!” with a chorus of contemptuous empha- 
sis, as if it were no sort of consequence what Mr. Brown 
thought. 

joy, I've met him,” said Dorothy, with a slightly 
expostulatory air. ‘‘ He isn't so very—so very—impos- 
sible.” 

** Not half a bad lot,” said Gerald, willing to help her 
out. 

“Twas a chilly day for Johuny 
When the mercury went down,” 


hummed Mr. Grey, whose father would perhaps have 
hummed Di pescatore ignobile, and whose grandfather, 


“Nothing into this world we brought, 
And nothing can we take away.” 


‘Is that all you can say for him, Jerry?” 

** Oh, I've no doubt he’s right enough in bis own place,” 
said Maud. ‘No one would say a word if he had kept 
there. What Cornelia can have been thinking of—” 

**He isn’t very attractive,’ suid Dorothy *‘* But—but 
he is respectable.” And then there was a scream of 
laughter. 

‘* Respectable!” cried Nina. 
able people?” 

**My dear!” remonstrated Miss Tent, who had held her 
peace as long as she could, looking up timidly from her 
purse silk and beads. 

‘*Do you suppose Cornelia is very much in love with 
him?” asked Rosamond, a little wistfully. 

“Tl tell you what J think!” cried Nina. “TI think he 
is the only man who ever proposed. And it flattered her, 
and it was a novelty, and it made her feel pleasantly tow- 
ards him. He must have been the only one. You can’t 
think she would bave taken him if there had been anoth- 
er,” with a quick glance at Gerald, who leaned back and 
stared stolidly at the ceiling. *' And she liked the notion 
of being the first one of us all to marry. She can chap- 
eron us then, you know. Oh, I can see her now, the 
enjoyment with which she sat down and wrote those 
notes to each one of us announcing her engagement to 
Mr.—Billy is it? Benny? Burleigh? No, Mr. Burrill 
Brown. rs. Burrill Brown—what a name for Cornelia 
Grosvenor Cornwallis!” 

“IT don’t know,” said Rosamond. ‘‘ Our notes weren’t 
all alike. perhaps. For mine gave me the idea that she 
was awfully happy, that she—that she really did care for 
him a great deal, you know.” 

“Oh, nonsense! 
Maud. 

‘She can’t! It isn’t in her,” said Mrs. Bentley, obliv- 
ious of Maud’s intent. 

“A person must care for a man to be willing to change 
the name of Grosvenor Cornwallis for that of Brown,” 
said Mr. eer 

** That so?” said Roger. 

**He might take her name,” suggested Rosamond. 

“No, no!” came a male chorus, * Not at all. What's 
the matter with Brown?” 

‘There's Governor Brown—” 

“ And Sir Thomas Browo—” 


**But who wants respect- 


As if any one did nowadays!” said 


‘*Why, Jones is a noble name in Wales—” 

** And in Virginia.” 

“And Smith, or Smithson, or something, is the family 
name of an English duke—” 

‘But I can’t get over being surprised,” said Mrs. Bent- 
ley, whose own name had been Hogg. 

' “Nor I,” said Bella. ‘‘ Somehow, Cornelia is so 
slow—” 

** Not to say obtuse,” said Nina. 

**So unemotional, I mean; so unromantic. Though she’s 
a dear girl, and Leare more for her than for any one 
excep mond. But I certainly expected her to die 
ano.m. Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Tent!” 

“ My dear, there are worse things than being an old 
maid,” said Miss Tent, mildly. And then Bella ran and 
threw her arms round Miss ‘Vent and kissed the old check 
that was like a withered rose. 

“ How I wish I had said it!” exclaimed Roger. 

“*I call that sublime impudence!” said Mr. West. 

**T would be ten old muids if I could be like you!” cried 
Bella, her arm still about Miss Tent. ‘* And I'm going to 
be one, anyway—” 

* Ten of you would be too much, Bella,” from Nina. 

**And I shall come and live with you and Rosamond 
then, And they don't have old maids now, anyway; 
they are all bachelor girls, or spinsters, or single women, 
and are going to write ‘ Mrs.’ before their names, every 
one of them!” 

** You dear child, you needn't console me so vigorously. 
I don’t need it. And as for you, old or young, married or 
single, you will always be a blessing to those about you. 
An old mrid? I shall dance at your wedding yet! And 
before long, too,” said Miss Tent, archiy, aud very much 
to Mr. W: st’s confusion, 

** But » hat does Mr. Brown look like, Dorothy?” Rosa- 
mond was asking, willing to change the theme. 

** Well, he’s as dark as she is fair; a big nose, rather; 
tall, thin, not particularly well made—” 

“No style,” said Mr. Grey. 

“And that’s all, I guess. Quite commonplace, you 
know.” 

** And Cornelia, who looks like a Russian princess,” said 
Roger. ‘‘ Doesn't she, Gerald?” 

**I pever saw a Russian princess,” said Gerald. 

“ They say Mrs. Cornwallis is delighted,” said Maud. 

‘* What, Cornelia’s mother?” * 

** Yes; says he is her ideal.” 

“My! Well, as we're all saying what we think, I'll 
tell you what J think,” said Mrs. Bentley. “* And that is 
that Mrs. Cornwallis was scared blue for fear Cornelia 
wouldn't be married at all—out two seasons, and as good 
as out two before that. She as much as said something 
of the sort to me once. She said Cornelia didn’t attract 
the sort of young men we had, and she didn’t regret it. 
Sol know. And she looks with favorable eyes on any 
one—any one who prevents the catastrophe.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bentley, you can't think—” 

“1 do, then,” said Me Bentley, with a shower of nods. 

‘And there are the engagement presents!” exclaimed 
Maud, conscious that Mrs. Bentley’s remarks were best 
covered by a diversion. 

“Oh yes; the engagement presents! 
every penny of my allowance! 
presenis enough—” 

**Diamonds at the least,” said Mr. Grey. 

“Oh no, not for an engagement; that would be dread- 
ful form—” 

** What else can you expect?” 

‘**I deélare, wedding-presents are bad enough, but when 
it comes to being mulcted for engagements—” 

** You men can send her flowers,” said Bella. 

* And you girls can send your old german favors,” said 
Roger. 

“Wouldn't a set of cut glass medicine-bottles be in 
order?” 

** Miss Nina!” from Mr. West. 

** Oh, it’s all in a lifetime,” said Nina, with a slightly 
awkward laugh. 

** But really,” said Mrs. Bentley, ‘‘ when a man tries to 
climb into our family—for the Cornwallises are, ever so 
far off, to be sure, cousins of Mr. Bentley’s— why, one has 
a right to look over the wall and see what he came 
from.” 

‘‘From much the same soil, I imagine, with most of 
our grandfathers,” said Mr. West, unconscious of a legend 
that Mrs. Bentley’s grandfather was of a certain poor be- 
ginning; and an uncomfortable silence for a moment pre- 
vail 


And I've spent 
The Browns will give her 


ed. 
Well,” said Roger, ‘‘I'm sorry for him, whoever he 


“Dear me! . Why?” asked Dorothy. 

“* With that Methodistical piece of primness? I'm sure 
you needn't ask why.” 

“She can say a nasty thing to you, too,” said Nina. 
‘It is only the other day she begged me not to wear such 
loud hats. The idea!” 

**I never heard her say an unpleasant thing in my 
life.” 

** Roger has, you see,” said Nina. ‘‘Hm.” 

“ My dears,” said Miss Tent, plainly nerving herself for 
the effort, ‘I know that none of you are disappointed or 
wounded by this affair. But if a stranger happened to 
overhear you, I’m sure he would think—” 

** Well?” from Nina; her elbows on her knees, her tea- 
cup lifted, and her eyes staring impcertinently at Miss 
Tent in her hesitation. 

‘*That at least there was a great deal of personal feel- 
ing in your remarks.” 

** Miss Tent! As if one of us would have looked at Cor- 
nelia’s young man!” 

** Dorothy dear! I never expected—ex pected to hear—” 

“Such words from my lips? 1 don’t wonder.” 

** But, you see,” said Rosamond, “ the surprise is like 
salt in cookery—it bas brought all our elements to the 


. Well, Rosamond, here is one of your friends and 
companions about to take a step iu life, irretrievable if a 
mistake, something to affect all her future here and here- 
after, and instead of sympathizing with her in her happi- 
ness, or fearing for her in her misfortune, yon have pick- 
ed her and her lover to pieces like—like hawks!” 





“Really, that is quite a sermon,” said Mrs. Bentley. 

* More to the a , | fear, than some preached by 
authority,” said Mr. West. 

** Cousin Amelia,” said Rosamond, “we hang our 


8. 

‘I've half the mind to tell you what I know about this 
Mr. Burrill Brown,” said Cousin Amelia then, having 
pia her courage iu both hands, as Nina said after- 
ward, 

‘Do, Miss Tent,” said Mr. West, moving to a place be- 
side Bella. 

“Why, it isn’t much. And yet—” the timid little qua- 
ver returuing— “‘ it is a great deal. It was just before we 
came up here for the summer—you know we were late— 
and it was a warm day early in June. Warm—oh, it was 
unseasonably, unbearably hot! I had been on an errand 
down in Fool’s Court, and I had driven back feeling as if 
I had hardly the right to breathe, it was so close and hot 
and foul down there, with the houses leaning together, 
and the dreadful open gutters, and the dirty, quarrelling 
children, the little girls lugging babies big as they were 
themselves, and all—all the unspeakable rest. And. Rosa- 
mond’s house seemed so fine I felt as if no one had a right 
to live in it; it grew like a prison.” 3 

** Well, Cousin Amelia!” 

** And I went out and took a car up to the Rurals, and 
then strolled on and on till I came to the Glades. It is 
alla bright green level there, you know, with the beds 
of flowers around it, and the fountains shooting up 
among them; and in the middle of the first Glade there 
was frolicking a company of little ragamuffins, a hundred 
of them, I should think, rolling in the grass, dancing, 
playing games, screaming with joy, perfectly wild. It 
was—it really was delightful,” said Miss Tent, with the 
animation of her reminiscence making the old face young. 

“I thought if they had been differently clothed, or not 
clothed at all, like pictures, you know, what a scene of 
fairy revelling it would have been. But they were hav- 
ing just us good a time. I sat down where I could ob- 
serve them, and I don’t think they saw me, and by- 
and-by some men brought on hampers, and there were 
sandwiches, and hard-boiled eggs, and cold chicken, 
and sponge -cakes, and gallons of milk; and Isat there 
till almost sunset, when the gentleman who had been 
with them and his men marshalled them all togeth- 
er and led them back to the cars. He was tall, thin, 
dark, with a big nose, no style, as you said, Mr. Grey— 
quite commonplace. I aoc en a policeman about the busi- 
ness, gnd he said it was a Mr. Burrill Brown, who three 
times a week all May and June took out a hundred poor 
children for an afternoon's outing in the Rurals. ‘A rich 
fellow,’ said he. ‘’Ain’t got northin’ ter du ‘ith his 
money. He's the one sends ‘em down the bay in steam- 
ers all July and August. Some of ’em,’ he said,‘ them 
rich fellers, takes their pleasure one way an’ some on ‘em 
another, some in spinnakers, and some in hosses, but this 
un takes hisu in givin’ childern what they'd never git 
any other way. He's sent dozens of em out to country 
homes and got em fixed for life. He’s gone down into 
hell, he has, an’ brought the little beggars out of it!” 

** I’ve met him there,” said Mr. West. 

**Why dida’t you say so before?” asked Bella, looking 
up, with her face aglow. 

‘I was waiting for my turn.” 

* Well,” said Nina, ‘‘ if Cornelia likes that sort of thing, 
she’s got the sort of thing she likes!” 

‘**T suppose.” said Cousin Amelia, now grown bolder, 
‘that Mr. and Mrs. Cornwallis think their daughter will 
be as happy with that kind of a husband as she would be 
with a man whose family name has been a little longer 
known in the swim, as you call it, Nina—” 

**Oh, Miss Tent, I shouldn’t think you'd like to be al- 
ways preaching, and without a license!” 

‘Or who can lead the german and play polo better than 
anything else.” 

** I don’t see,” said Rosamond, “‘ why he couldn't do all 
that and play polo too.” 

** Perhaps he can,” said Bella. 

‘* He broke the record once in the sports, in the running 
high jump,” said Mr. Grey. 

* Did he?” in chorus. 

**Come,” sail Mr. West, “ this objectionable fellow is 
getting to be quite the hero.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy, ‘‘ perhaps she hasn't done so 
badly, after all.” 

“She has done beautifully!” said Rosamond. 
you go, Mrs. Bentley? 
won't forget Friday.” 

“Ten to one we'll meet Cornelia and her young man 
there,” said Mrs. Bentley. ‘‘ Well, to-morrow at five. 
Coming, Gerald? There’sa seat. Coming, Mr. Grey?” 

“I'm going to send Cornelia my white ostrich-feather 
fan with the mother-of-pearl! sticks,” said Bella, when they 
came in again. ‘‘ It’s just the thing to say what I think 
about her engagement, now I've heard Miss Tent.” 

**I wonder if she'd like my Norwegian silver filigree?” 
said Rosamond, pensively. 

** Or an ivory-bound prayer-book,” said Roger. 

“You needn't be laughing,” said Dorothy. 
perfectly serious.” 

**Then must all the young men go and do likewise?” 
asked Roger. 

‘*Marry Cornelia? You can’t, you see.” 

“I’m afraid this opens a new vista. If there's to be a 
conventicle of girls swearing they'll have no smiles for 
any but Christian Endeavorers—” 

“Oh no,” said Rosamond; ‘‘ we haven't Cornelia’s so- 
briety.” 

** He isn’t a Christian Endeavorer, that I know of,” said 
Miss Tent. ‘‘ He’s only a man who gets his pleasure that 
way.” 

Whot Brown? Well, every manhisown way. For 
my part, I like the present company better than the sort 
he chooses!” 

“Who? Cornelia?” 

“No; the slums.” . 

“We don’t speak of the slums now in polite society.” 

** What a delicately organized and sensitive thing this 
society is!” said Gerald, who had not gone with Mrs. 
Bentley. 

‘*We are all bound together with the finest of fine 
chains,” said Mr. West. ‘‘A net-work of nerves closer 
than that of flesh and blood. We are all one body politic, 
one body social, and we each of us feel, whether we will or 
no, whether we are conscious of it or not, all that affects 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
the other. Sooner or later the currents (hat run through 
the bedy all the news of the other portions; bring 
to the rich sting of the want that the poor endure; 


bring to the-poor the sense of the luxury that the rich en- 
joy; demand of the rich the penalty of his excess of enjoy- 
ing; demand of the poor that he shall pay for that enjoy- 
ing, peek.hs pegen eats off first the part that no 
nourishes,” 


“ Doxology,” said Dorothy, with a sweetness in her im- 
pudence, an going over to the piano to play a barcarolle 
that Harry liked, while Cousin Amelia returned to her 


dering with her up the alleys: of the hill garden, whose 
low walls were running over with cascades of gorgeous 
fall flowers, ‘‘ there’s a good deal in what the parson was 
saying. Sha'n’t I bring a wrap?” 

‘I was thinking,” said Rosamond, ‘what if I asked 
Mr. West to send me twenty of those children for the rest 
of the month—” - 

** And we'll all set to and give the little wretches the 
best time they ever had. They'll think the world is made 
of gingerbread!” 

hey went on then a little way in silence till they reach- 
ed the box arbor, whose shelter in certain circumstances 
was always desirable. The sunset streamed into it, and 
all the atmosphere was rose and gold. The air was full 
of the perfume of ripening grapes and of the orchard 
ye a half-intoxicating fragrance. ‘‘ Rosamond,” 
said Gerald, “‘ you and I could do a great deal of good in 
the world together.” 

“I don’t know that I particularly want to do good,” 
said Rosamond, pulling down the scarlet woodbine 
sprays into her yellow bair. 

‘*Here is one poor beggar, Rosamond, who needs you 
should do good to him,” urged Gerald, looking at her 
with glowing eyes. 

““That— that is different,” said Rosamond, after one 
swift glance. 

The twilight stole gently round them while they still 
sat in the box arbor. In the box arbor, was it? No, ina 
new world, indeed; on a new earth, under new heavens, 
all things and all conditions changed and wearing a new 
meaning. 

*‘Oh!” said Rosamond, as-they heard voices calling 
them. ‘‘lam so happy for Cornelia now!” 

** For Cornelia? ic happy for Gerald!” 

‘‘Are you happy? Oh, Gerald! But I mean I know 
just how she has felt all summer iu keeping her sweet 
secret to herself.” 

**I am not going to have this secret kept! 
it clinched, so that you can't go back on it.” 

** The fancy!” 

** Yes; you have smiled and frowned so long by turns I 
don’t know but I may wake up to-morrow and find it all 
a dream. So I will have witnesses! I am going to an- 
nounce this engagement—” 

** And have them talk us over?” 

** When we go in.” 

** Not just yet,” pleaded Rosamond. 

“As soon as we go in.” 

“Then we won't go in.” 

“ All right,” said Gerald, ‘‘as long as you will stay out 
here with me!” Andthen— But even the bird who had 
decided to spend the winter in that garden tucked his 
head under his wing; and shall we be any less discreet? 

‘* But I really must go in,” said Rosamond at last. “It 
is getting so damp, and my dress is so thin—” 

“Yes, you must, my—” Perhaps the wind bore the 
rest of the phrase away. 


I vill bave 


Down on the sea-coast fifty miles away, the tide far out 
was just beginning to turn, and although its low sweet 
thunders still were far away, its fresh cool breath was 
blowing all about the girl who waited there upon the 
ledge. Just above the stars hung in a soft shining fleece 
of haze, but on the horizon the young moon was dropping 
jike a golden shell from a clear dark heaven, and her ray 
struck up one sail and made a spot of splendor of it on 
the blackness of the sea and the far horizon. The sail 
still kept its splendor as the craft it carried came plough- 
ing in towards shore. Then its keel grated upon the 
sand of the cove beyond. Some one sprang out; the 
skipper trimmed his sail and was off into the night again, 
and the person he had left was clambering over the rocks 
to Cornelia. 

“I knew you would come,” she said. ‘‘I am sure I 
don’t know why. But I felt perfectly certain that if I 
came down here I should see you.” 

“Tt is a part of the telepathy—no, of the sympathy—of 
those that belong to each other,” he replied. ‘‘I knew 
I should come too,” he said, laughing. ‘‘I lost the 
train. But no such little matier as a section of the globe’s 
surface was going to keep me away from you this even- 
ing. We came as if we were a wind itself. If ouly you 
had been with me, the sail would have been perfect.” 

“Tf I had been with you,there wouldn't have been the 
sail, you know, But Iam glad I wasn't; it was so sweet 


to be expecting you, to have had you come.” 

** Are you glad, Cornelia? Perfectly content? Are you 
sure?” 

“Oh, perfectly! I feel as if I had always--been—en- 


gaged to you, you know,” she said, half-shamefacedly. 

**And so you were! From the time that the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid! It must always have been 
in God’s purposes.” 

** Ob, do you think we can be of so much importance 
as that?” ——- a little closer to him. 

‘** Every atom of the universe must be of importance. 
And you, my white, sweet, lovely soul, it seems to me 
must be of more importance than all the rest!’ The last 
ray of the moon falling like a glory on her beautiful face 
just then, 

“It is as if we had stepped into another planet,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ Other things, old things, are so far away.” 

“At any rate, we have stepped into the world of the 
ideal, us West would say—into what he calls the fourth 
dimension of space, perhaps. We still see the people, the 
objects of the world where other people live; we are 
among them, on occasion, but we really live in this new 
atmosphere we have found. I wonder,” he said, half- 
dreamily, ‘‘if it is so with all lovers, but—to me—it 
seems like a sacrament. We have a right to it,” he said, 
presently, as if some one had challenged him, ‘It is 
our consecration.” 
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“We shall always have it to withdraw to, anyway. 
And I suppose,” said Cornelia, ‘' it will be all the sweeter 
then to come back to from the things of daily life, of 
practical life.” 

**We must bring the things of practical life up into it, 
and gild them with its glory,” he said. ‘And that re- 
minds me—I have been to see both houses to-day. ‘The 
city house is a palace, no less—suites and suites ob rooms. 
It would be inexcusable for us if it were not for what we 
mean to do with it. The ball-room—” 

‘The ball-room!” 

“Yes. It is quite large enough for the voice of the 
best prima donna living, and for an orchestra besides. 
We will put in a grand organ and seats, and make it the 
most comfortable sort of audience-chamber for our young 
school-teachers—” 

** And for the older ones too.” 

“And for their sisters and cousins who can’t afford 
Philharmonics and operas and oratorios; for the shop- 
girls, and the telephoue-girls, and all the wage-earners 
who care for such things and will be uplifted and refined 
by them—” 

Oc who need pleasure just as much as they need 
work.” 

‘*And for pantomimes and plays and chalk-and-black- 
board -talks for my little friends of Fool’s Court and 
Coon Alley. And when a great traveller, a great preach- 
er, @ great speaker, comes, they will be sure of hearing 
him there who never would have heard him anywhere 
else, andl so be kept in touch with the movement of the 
great world. And there can be holiday dinners aud play- 
times there too.” 

** What a lovely work! How it will please Rosamond 
and Miss Tent—they will want to be in it too. Oh, how 
rr are to let me be in it with you!” 

“My love! Where else could you be? And then there 
are the rooms in plenty that you wanted for your friend- 
less girls, and for all your convalescent people who are to 
be brought by their doctors to finish getting well—a little 
remote from our own suites, because 1 don’t intend you 
shall give up life and society and all that. I mean you 
shall show those gay people what sort of a thing life can 
be made without leaving out the gayety "—pulling up her 
cloak about her. ‘* You will show it!” 

‘* And the country house is like half a dozen houses in 
one. Van Rouspokoven built it for his hunting parties 
—long and low, white in the midst of green trees and 
lawns, with porticos and pillared piazzas, and a mountain 
view, And you can fill it with your fresh-nir children 
and have bedlam let loose there and never know it, and 
have your old women sitting in the sun, and your young 
women and their summer schools, and your nurses—” 

““Oh, how much good you are going to do!” 

“You are going to do, my precious. And Iam going 
to help you. We are going to make the world within our 
reach as much better off for our marriage—” 

** As we are,” said Cornelia. 


THE SILENT LAND. 


LOWLY fades the sunset flush 
Above the ships at sea; 
Gently through the twilight hush 
The wind blows eoo! and free. 
Now the world its care forgets, 
All its passion and regrets; 
All the griefs that dimmed the day 
From its tired heart slip away. 
One by one, alone and slow, 
To the Silent Land we go. 


Brightly gleams the signal-light 
Across the drifting foam; 
Noiselessly before the night 
The white-winged birds flit home. 
Down the dusky vale of sleep, 
Through the shadows thronging deep, 
From our waking joy or pain, 
From the struggles fought in vain. 
One by one, alone and slow, 
To the Silent Land we go. 


None may gay 4 with us now; 
No friend nor foe we take; 
None shall question when or bow 
The hiddeu port we make. 
None shall see the sights we see— 
Sights of weirdest mystery; 
None shall hear the sounds we hear— 
Chiming music, faint but clear. 
One by one, alone and slow, 
To the Silent Land we go. 


Darker grows the rugged shore; 
The starlight glimmers cold; 
Voices heard on earth no more 
Are calling as of old. 
Wizard faces, wild and gray— 
Faces never seen by day— 
Seem to lurk with grim delight 
In the haunted halls of night. 
One by one, alone and slow, 
To the Silent Land we go. 


Soon, full soon, we may awake 
Beneath the radiant sky. 

Soon, ali! soon, no sound may break 
The dream in which we lie. 

ne worlds of Sleep and Death! 
it the passing of a breath, 

But the beating of a heart, 

Hold your shadowy realms apart. 

One by one, alone aud slow, 

To those Silent Lands we go. 


Dost thou tremble, timid soul? 
The moonlight floods the sea; 
The white waves murmur as they roll 
A song of peace to thee, 
The dawn will come, when night is o’er, 
With twinkling feet along the shore. 
To him«who ec his Father's hand 
No terror holds the Silent Land, 
Though one by one, alone and slow, 
Into its mystic realms we go. 
ANGELINA W. Wray. 








A HOUSE PARTY. 

N order to make a house party entirely 

successful, the persons invited to it should 
either belong to the same social circle or 
should have interests in common, so that 
there will be no uncongenial element. When 
a hostess desires to bring together a number 
of people who are to be under her roof for a 
week or for a fortnight, it is of all things 
important that they shall be agreeable to 
one another, and that they shall, to some ex- 
tent, at least, like to do the same things and 
enjoy the same sort of amusement. 

\ girl arranging a house party of her col 
lege friends or schoolmates usually knows 
which ones get on well with others, and has 
little difficulty in selecting from her list the 
young women who are most satisfactory as 
all-round characters and whom she personal- 
ly prefers. The girls selected, it is always 
well to have a sufficient number of men, be 
cause a house party to be really successful 
should include both men and women. 
the party is not to consist mainly of young 
people, but, on the contrary, is made up of 
married friends or older people, it is then 
well to have one or perhaps two who may 
be chosen as centres around whom the others 
may revolve 
traveller or author or artist te whom one 
wishes to pay honor, and this celebrity cap 





If | 


HARPER'S 


happy with their young companions, of hav- 
ing a good time while sorrow is far from our 
doors and the tide of joy and health is high? 
If we belong to the great mass of prudent, 
sensible,and essentially self-respecting Amer- 
icans, we will remember that it is not in 
superfluity or in lavish display that our 
friends find pleasure when they are beneath 
our roofs. It is rather in being heartily 
welcomed, in having an opportunity for de- 
lightful change that people who enjoy one 
another find pleasure in visiting. A cheer- 
ful, unselfish, and informal house party is a 
thing to be remembered for years. 


Invited to a house party, the question nat- 
urally arises in the mind of the guest what 
he or she shall take in the way of wearing 
apparel. The possibilities of a dress-suit 
case are many, and by judicious packing a 
change of wardrobe can be compressed into 
this useful bag, and one may get along with- 
out a trunk; but by all means take a trunk 
wherever you go, if youcan. Then the girl 


| will have no trouble in carrying her dainty 


evening dress and the pretty accessories of 
her toilette for dinner, while for her main 


| dependence she will have plenty of useful 


Thus, there may be a great | 
| she will require. 


tured, other friends may be invited to meet | 


him or her, and the house party, taking the 
famous one as its centre, will be chosen with 
a view to a certain harmony. This kind of 
house party, however, is perhaps less sure to 
be successful than the ordinary one 


In either summer or winter, in this day 
and generation, it is safe to take for granted 
that your house party will not remain very 
much in the house. 
out-d 
tennis, and other sports; and it is quite fair 
to expect that your party will like to drive 
or to wheel or to walk to explore the region 
round about, to spend hours of every day 
out-of-doors. In winter there will be sleigh 
ing and skating and tobogganing, and few 
storms in these days frighten our dauntless 
young people or keep them prisoners around 
a fire. The hostess, in considering the pos- 
sibility of entertaining a house party, must 
of course look over her environment and de 


way of practicable amusement. She does 
not wish to have them at a loss to amuse 
themselves, and she must therefore be sure 
that her home and ber grounds and neigh 
borhood afford opportunity for pleasant rec- 
reation of divers kinds. Then, too, she will 
look over her visiting list, and think about 


This is the period of | 
or pleasures—of athletics, of golf and | 


shirt-waists, a short skirt, and, as a matter of 
course, as many changes of under-clothing as 
i The young man needs his 
various changes for golf or riding or boat- 
ing, and a negligee shirt and knickerbockers, 
of course, must be included in his outfit. 
He will need a dress suit for evening, and 
he, as well as his sister, should take with him 
a comfortable outfit in the way of clothing. 
A great deal of one’s pleasure and happiness 
depends on being properly dressed for every 
occasion. While one does not need an im- 
mense wardrobe, one does feel better satis- 
fied to, be attired as others are, and to have 
what is appropriate for any occasion which 
may arise. Avoid taking large and cumber- 
some trunks with you for short visits. You 
do not wish to give the impression that you 


| have re your entire wardrobe, nor that 


| you intent 


to stay a long time. 
The sensible fashion of the day limits the 
length of visits so that a guest knows just 


| how long he or she is expected to remain, 


| leave. 


and is not at a loss to know when to take 
People who would be popular as 
guests must be.careful to leave by the train 


| or boat which was indicated to them as the 
cide what she has to offer her guests in the | 


her neighbors and acquaintances, and decide | 
which of them she will invite to dinner or | 


reception or other social function in her 


house while she has guests 


A little antecedent preparation is always 
necessary to make any affair of hospitality 
pass off with success. One may not say to 
herself, ‘‘Go to, I will give a party.” She 
must decide beforehand what there will be 
for the party to do when she brings it to- 
gether Having invited her friends, and 
made sure that she has room in her house 
for the comfortable disposal of them and 
their luggage—having provided the means 
of pleasant entertainment, and made it pos 
sible for them to see, if they wish, the beau 
ties of her neighborhood—the hostess will be 
wise to take a leaf out of the book of her 
English cousins, and leave her guests some- 
what to their own devices after they have 
arrived and been made welcome. It is taken 
for granted in most homes that people will 
be glad to have a certain measure of free- 
dom. In the morning, after breakfast, host 
and hostess have their own engagements and 
occupations; guests, too, presumably have 
letters to write or have some engagement or 
other which leaves them sufficient to them- 
selves.. Above all things, let a hostess avoid 
showing her guests that she has them on her 
mind all the time. Do not be fussy or fidg 
ety when you entertain a house party; do 
not feel that every minute of every hour of 
every day must be provided for, and that if 
your guests are sitting on a veranda or are 
busy in their rooms they are not enjoying 
themselves. Let them have time, if you 
have a library, to enjoy its treasures; if you 
have pictures, let them sit and dream before 
them; if your house is rich in musical in- 
struments, and your guests are musical, let 
them play and sing to their hearts’ content. 
Give them the freedom of the house, as the 
freedom of the city is given to a guest of 
distisction who visits us from foreign shores. 
This is not by any means to neglect them; 
it is simply to give the guest the opportu- 
nity to enjoy himself or herself in the way 
which he or she may prefer 


Those of us who are so fortunate as to 
possess large country houses, with retinues 
of servants, and everything in keeping, find 
it delightful to exercise the grace of hospi 
tality—to fill our homes with a succession of 
delightful house parties, But the great bulk 
of American householders have neither vast 
estates nor stately mansions nor baronial 
grounds nor retinues of men and maids, 
Most of us keep house in a modest way in 
modest comfort, with a touch here and there 
of luxary and without ostentation or great 
prodigality. Shall we therefore deny our- 
selves the pleasure of gathering our friends 
about us, of seeing our sons and daughters 


best for the host's convenience, and equally, 
when the time comes for the visit to end, 
the guest must be ready to take his departure 
promptly. Nothing is more inconvenient 
and, in fact, embarrassing than a lagging 
guest who does not seem to know that a 
visit is ended, and who remains after the 
expiration of the proper time. 


It is incumbent on the guests in any honse 
to recognize the customary regulations of the 
house. If, for example, it is a house in which 
promptness is expected at meals, every one 
will take care to be present at breakfust as 
well as at dinner on the moment. If, how- 
ever, as in many houses, breakfast is a mov- 
able feast, and luncheon informal, then the 
only care on the minds of the guests will he 
to be unfailingly prompt at dinner.. Should 
there be invalids or aged members of the 
family, the well-bred young person will not 
overlook the graceful paying of courtesy to 
these, and while not obtrusive will try in ev- 


| ery delicate way to include these persons in 





the day's pleasure. 

In the most successful house parties every 
one realizes that it is incumbent on all to 
contribute something to the general fund of 
pleasure. If story-telling is in order, then 
each will try to tell a story, and do it in the 
best possible way; if asked to sing or play, 
the agreeable guest will not refuse unless he 
has no accomplishment of the “kind. In 
whatever is going on every one will try to 
join, and those who can do nothing will at 
feast show appreciation and admiration, and 
when the hour for breaking up comes, they 
will not be chary of thanks to those who 
have given them the week's pleasure. 
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BAZAR 


headache, 
other troubles so common to women. 


A Gratifying Letter to Mrs. 


Pinkham from A Happy 


DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have been 


thankful a thousand times, since I wrote 
Tow. for what your Vegetable Compound 
1 


as done for me. I followed your advice 


carefully, and now I feel like a different 


rson. My troubles were backache, 


nervous, tired feeling, and 
I took 


four bottles of Vegetable 


Compound, and one box of Liver Pills, 
and am now well. 
for the good you have done for me.— 
ELLA E. BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio. 


I thank you again 


Great numbers of such letters as the 


above are constantly being received by 
Mrs. Pinkham from women who owe their 
health and happiness to her advice and 
medicine. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s address is Lynn, Mass. 


Her advice is offered free to all suffering 


women who are puzzled about themselves. 


try heroically to 
must reach the root of the trouble, and 
nothing will do this so safely and surely 


If you have backache don’t neglect it or 
“work it down;” you 


as Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Backache is accompanied by a lot 
of other aches and wearying sensations, but 
they nearly always come from the same 


source. 


Remove the cause of these dis- 


tressing things, and you become well and 
strong. 


A Million Women Have Been 





Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Advice and Medicine 


} 





“T°O BE absotutely sure 

of gelling the best in 
silver plate, always insist 
on having 


- 
- 
Cagle Beand, 
If you cannot procure it from 
dealer write us and we 


will see that you are supplied 
without delay 


your 
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THIS STAMP 


@ ws ROGERS;K 


APPEARS ON 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
Do not be deceived into the pur- 
chase of other so-called “‘ Rogers” 
brands. The genuine ‘Eagle 
Brand” is made only by 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Wallingford, Conn 
New York, Chicago and Montreal 


- 








To insert a pointed in- 

strument and eject the 
pen from the holder. 
Prevents the ink from 
flowing back into the 
holder and soiling the 
fingers. 


See 
that 


Hole? 
<= 
WHAT 


IS IT 
FOR? 


The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 
points, durable, and uniform. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
_ 450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


BALL BEARINGS. RUNS EASY. 


THE 1900 WASHER 
Saves Womens Lives 


Will wash all 
one-fourth the labor, and with less wear on the clothes, 
than it can be done in any other way. 


Have you seen it? 
Do you want to? 


Sent on approval—freight paid. Send for circular and prices. 


THE NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER CO., 


Samples on receipt of 
return postage. Ask 
for Vertical No. 37. 





‘The 
Golfer’s 
Alphabet 


Pictures by A. B. Frost. Verses 
by W. G. van Tasset Sut- 
PHEN, Author of “ The Golfi- 


in one-fourth the time, with 














cide,” etc. Small 4to, Illum- 
inated Boards, $1 50. 


The humors of golf are apparently in- 
exhaustible, and Mr. Frost, himself a 
keen player, has worked con amore in 
illustrating the harmless foibles of his 
fellow-enthusiasts. The verses of the 
alphabet are by Mr. Sutphen, and have 
the agreeable lightness of touch that 
characterized the half dozen stories con- 
tained within the covers of “ The Golfi- 
cide.” 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pubiishers 
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MOTHER GOOSE COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN’S FETES AND TABLEAUX.—[See Pace 802.] 








A MOTHER GOOSE PARTY FOR 
CHILDREN, 


See iilnstrations on page 801. 


MOTHER GOOSE party for children has endless 

possibilities. It should be a delight to the few fa- 
vored grown folks whose good fortune finds them present, 
and a charming ‘‘ make-believe” to the happy little ones, 
from the initial march to the final adieux, 

A pleasant illusion is created for the arriving guests if 
the hostess is costumed as Mother Goose, and keeps the 
goose's head on until all the little folks have arrived and 
the march has been completed. The papier-maché heads 
can be obtained at any toy-shop, and can onal be veuti- 
lated so that they are not too uncomfortable. The Mother 
Goose costume shown in the illustration is of soft white 
cashmere, with five varrow tucks at the top of the wide 
hem. A broad sash of the same material is shirred around 
the waist, and hangs in long bows and ends behind. The 
waist fits closely to the figure in the back, and hangs in a 
full blouse effect in front. The sleeves should be made 
with a fulness falling back of the arms, suggesting the ap- 
pearance of wings. A very full wide ruche of white or- 
gandie stands up to hide the joining of the head with the 
shoulders, and the grotesque head should be surmounted 
by a small pointed cap of yellow satin, with a full of white 
lace around the edge and broad yellow satin ribbon strings 
tied under the chin. The web feet of the goose are the 
tinishing-touch to the figure. They should be carefully 
cut out of yellow leather and stitched into the proper 
shape, fastened to yellow stockings, and drawn up over 
the low-heeled slippers of the hostess. 


“The old woman tossed up in a basket to sweep the 
cobwebs from the sky” has a highly picturesque costume 
of old-fashioned figured cretonne, which should have as 
many dull old shades as possible. It is made with a long, 
plain, narrow skirt and a very short waist, full sleeves, 
with Puritan collar and cuffs of linen, a red cashmere 
cape, nightcap with very full ruche around the face, and 
last, but not least, a wonderful hat of black and red. The 
crown must be made of card-board, carefully shaped into 
a high peak, and covered with red felt wall-paper. The 
brim is of black felt, slightly rolling up at the sides. A 
band of black velvet about five inches wide encircles the 
crown, and to the velvet band is attached a large paste- 
board buckle covered with silver foil. Red satin ribbon 
strings hold the structure firmly on the head. The shoes 
must be buckled, and should have the high heels painted 
red. The broom may easily be made by painting a hap- 
die red, and fastening to this, by red ribbons, the willow 
twigs 


The “ Priest all shaven and shorn” makes quite a con- 
spicuous figure in his sombre gown by contrast with the 
gay colors of all the other children, and also by the quaint 
contrast of bald head and baby face. His costume, which 
consists of three pieces, gown, cape, and hood, is made of 
heavy brown serge. Auy clever dressmaker can cut the 
patiern. The gown has a deep box-pleat in the back and 
front, and is confined about the waist by a heavy white 
cotton rope, knotted after the manner of the Franciscan 
monks. The tonsure is made of flesh colored glove kid, 
carefully seamed to fit the top of the head, and edged 
with artificial curls, which can be bought 7 the yard to 
matel. the child’s own hair. This crown is secured in 
place by a flesh-colored silk elastic which passes under 
the chin, and when properly adjusted, with the artificial 
curls mingling with the natural ringlets, the illusion is 
quite startling. ‘The feet may be bare with sandals, or 
the shoes may be covered with flegh-colored stockings 
which have leather sandals glued to their soles. 


“The Man in the Moon” has a simple but effective 
gown of sky-biue sateen, shaped like a domino and dotted 
with silver stars. His head is covered by a close-fitting 
blue cap, to the front of which is securely fastened a large 
pasteboard moon smoothly covered with silver paper. A 
bowl may be carried on which is printed, ‘Cold pease 
porridge.” 

“The Baker's Man” makes a fresh and smart-looking 
figure in his crackling laundered white trousers, blouse, 
apron, and cap, and his white canvas slippers. He should 
wear some hose having rather a French effect, such as 
red with blue polka dots. His apron may be decorated 
across the breast with miniature cooking-utensils, and he 
should be armed with a long loaf of French bread. 

** Doctor Foster” makes a striking figure in a cap and 
gown. To give point to his jingle he should carry an 
odd umbrella, such as white with red polka dots or blue 
with green dots. 


‘* Little Bo-Peep ” is always a charming little figure. A 
wide leghorn hat should be trimmed with red poppies, 
yellow buttercups, and wild oats, and should show a large 
bunch of poppies under the brim, which is caught up 
near the ack A white lawn guimpe is exposed by the 
square-necked litthe Pompadour over-dress, which may be 
made of French sateen or silk with a pale green ground 
figured with yellow, red, and lilac flowers. A me a 
vest is covered with gathered red satin, crossed by pale 
green satin ribbons tied just below the waist line and fall- 
ing in bows and ends over the skirt. The latter is made 
of red satin quilted in rather large squares. The stock- 
ings are black, as are also the buckled slippers. A crook 
tied with red ribbons, and a toy sheep, which may be 
drawn by a narrow red ribbon, add the fiuishing-touches 
to a fetching little figure. 

‘*Mother Hubbard” gets her chief charm from her 
diminutive size. Some little tot should be chosen for 
this character, and should be dressed in a deep violet- 
colored velveteen gown, with large white organdie apron 
tucked and trimmed with narrow lace. A large mob-cap 
of organdie trimmed with violet-colored ribbon is perched 
on the little head. Black mittens and buckled “ shoon” 
complete the little dame, who is accompanied by a woolly 
black toy dog. 


A small man starts ‘‘to market, to market, a-gallop, 
a-trot” on his hobby-horse, clad in a dark green or black 
velvet suit, with pink silk stockings, figured white satin 
waistcoat, and ruffled lace at neck and sleeves. A cocked 
hat on his curly head and the usual buckled slippers 
make him a diminutive George Washington. 

* Daffy-down-dilly ” comes up to town in an exquisite 
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costume consisting of a close-fitting skirt of deep yellow 
satin edged by four ruffles. Over this come the petals, of 
a lighter shade of yellow velvet, made on wire frames and 
lined with crinoline and silk, so that they stand out from 
the body at the proper angle. A waist of green satin 
with a border of the grasslike leaves has a bunch of 
leaves on each shoulder, A white chiffon guimpe is 
guthered from the shoulders to the neck, and each arm is 
covered by the yellow petals of a half -opened flower. 
The cap has the daffodil shape, and could be made out of 
French tissue-paper. The stockings should be dull green, 
and the slippers yellow satin with rosettes. This makes 
a charming costume for a little brunette. 

** Little Boy Blue” may be made a most artistic figure 
if the scheme suggested by the illustration is carried out. 
The costume consists of blue tights and blouse-waist, with 
long sleeves which flare over the hand. Over the blouse 
should be worn undressed calf-skins, with the bair on, 
which fall in four pieces, two long ones for the back and 
front, and two short ones making caps to the sleeves. A 
tan-colored leather peaked cap, with two side flaps fram- 
ing the face, is simply decorated by two light blue quills, 
stuck one each side of the crown. The shoes are made of 
tan leather, with pointed toes. Leather thongs should be 
laced around the ankles. A blue ribbon fastens a horn 
slung under one arm, und a staff of rough wood gives a 
rural effect to the figure. 








“ Little Miss Muffett ” is a picturesque little dear in a pale 
pink silk Greenaway gown, figured with litile clusters of 
deep pink and green posies. The full short sleeve shades 
the upper part of the arm, which is closely covered with 
cream - colored lace. This is met just above the elbow 
by black silk mittens. The large poke-bonnet of white 
felt has a full wreath of pink daisies and bunches of pale 
green baby-ribbon inside the brim next to the face, while 
the outside is trimmed by a single bow of wide pink 
taffeta ribbon and two handsome black ostrich tips. Lit- 
tle white kid slippers adorn the feet. A wooden bowl 
and spoon should be suspended from the waist on one 
side, and a large black toy spider on the other. 


“Who comes here? A grenadier”—and a fine soldier 
laddie he looks in his red flannel coat, black trousers, 
buff leggings, and high grenadier cap of black fur and 
pasteboard. The coat should be lined with white cash- 
mere, and the skirts caught back to reveal the buff waist- 
coat. The two belts are of white leather. The front of 
the coat is of black broadcloth strapped in four horizon- 
tal and two vertical lines by gold braid caught down by 
brass buttons. The cuffs and collars are of white cash- 
mere ornamented by the gold braid and brass buttons, 
The little man has many accessories—a gun, a sword, two 
grenade - bags, and a German beer-stein. A white wig 
must be worn under the hat, so that the costume is 
rather warm, but it repays the discomfort by a very 
striking effect. 

Many other costumes may be effectively portrayed, 
such as “ Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” ‘* Jack and Jill,” 
“Simple Simon,” “ Humpty Dumpty,” “‘ Jack be Nim- 
ble.” *‘ King and Queen of Hearts,” “‘ Jack Horner,” 
**The old Woman who lived in a Shoe,” and countless 
others. ALBERTINE RANDALL WHEELAN. 


THE CUISINE. 
WHOLESOME FRIED FOODS. 


7. many people the very title of this article will seem 

a contradiction. How, they will ask, can fried foods 
be wholesome? Does not their very character and com- 
position render them indigestible? Are they not ruled 
out of the dietary of children and invalids? Can any food 
cooked in fat fail to absorb grease? 

All these questions, and a variety more along the same 
line, might perhaps be answered in the affirmative; but 
such assent, rd goo a strictly correct reply, would have to 
be accompanied with certain provisions and conditions. 
To the query whether or not they would be given to per- 
sons of weak stomachs, it is possibly safe to answer “‘ No” 
unreservedly. But it should always be borne in mind 
that the first object of the cuisine, in ordinary families, is 
not to cater to the needs of sick people, but to tempt and 
satisfy the appetites of the healthy. There may be 
households in which cookery for infants and invalids is 
the chief consideration, and for these there is full allow- 
ance made in every book or periodical which gives space 
to domestic topics. The fact remains, however, that the 
majority of people are blessed with tolerably good diges- 
tions, and can eat and assimilate a large variety of well- 
cooked food, even if this is not absolutely simple iu its 
composition or combination. 


Much of the general and quite natural prejudice against 
fried foods is due, in the first place, to the things that are 
fried, and, in the second place, to the manner in which the 
frying is done. Let us take, for instance, to illustrate the 
first statement, crullers or doughnuts. Consider for a 
moment of what crullers are made. Rich in sugar, but- 
ter, and spice, with n= | enough flour to hold them well 
together, the compound would be quite deadly enough if 
it were baked or boiled. If the frying adds an entirely 
unnecessary touch of indigestibility to the toothsome 
morsels, it should not at least bear all the blame for the 
discomfort that frequently follows their consumption. 

Or let us take fritters. Here is another mixture, usu- 
ally of raw fruit and a starchy batter, that in the brief 
period of its immersion in hot fat has no time to be 
properly cooked. If it were converted into a pudding 
and subjected to half an hour’s baking, it might be in a 
fit condition to enter a human stomach. It is hardly 
worth while to give, as a third illustration, rissoles—meat 
or fish or sweets enclosed in rolls of perilously deiicious 
ag ef and subjected to the further treatment of a bath 

n boiling lard before being offered as a temptation, 
whose acceptance brings its punishment with it. 

As to the second point—the way in which the frying is 
done—there can be no uncertainty in the mind of any one 
who has made a study of the two methods of cookery, 
which are both called frying in the undiscriminating 
American cuisine. In the French cooking termivology 
there is a difference and a distinction. With them to fry 
is to drop an article of food into fat. fresh butter, lard, or 
oll which has been ra’ to so high a temperature that 
the food immersed in it is tely crusted over on 
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the outside and rendered impervious to grease. They 
style ‘‘ suutéing ” what we also call —_ , the cookery of 
food in shallow fat, as eggs are usually fried, or liver, or 
veal cutlets. When they follow this method they com- 
mand that this fat also shall be very hot*when the food 
is putin, in order to prevent this from soaking in grease, 
even when deliberate cookery is necessary. Let us hope that 
they are ignorant of that so-called distinctively American 
cookery — practised in our home kitchens by for- 
eign servants, when cold food und fat are placed in the 
fry eee at the same time, apparently that the former 
may have every opportunity to absorb as much as possi- 
ble of the latter. t process, if you will, does produce 
unwholesome fried foods. 


In the attempt to have fried food that will not be indi- 
pues there are two or three things to be considered. 

ne of these is the food that is to be fried. As was 
pointed out above, the momentary immersion even in fat 
raised to its highest temperature is not enough to proper- 
ly cook starches. It is for this reason that where potatoes 
are to be fried the saucepan in which they are cooked is 
left on the hottest part of the stove for a minute after the 
cold vegetable has been put in, until the fat has recovered 
its heat, and then pushed to oue side of the range, where 
the potatoes will cook through without scorching. This is 
possible with small things, like slices or cubes or balls of 
potatoes, but with good-sized crullers or fritters or large 
doughnuts it is a less = affair. Either the fat is 
kept so hot that the outside of the dainty is too brown 
before the inside is done, or else the food is put in the fat 
when this is at too low a degree of heat to properly crust 
over the outside. 

With such articles as small fish, eggs, or croquettes 
made of meat, fish, rice, hominy, macaroni, and the like, 
the matter is different. In the case of fish, eggs, and meat, 
indeed, the albumen they contain hardens at a point much 
below boiling, and after that the coating is impervious, 
while in nearly every kind of croquetie, whether of meat 
or vegetables, the ingredients were well cooked before 
—— were converted into their present shape. 

he process is one which, above all others, demands 
the utmost precision in the cook. The temperature of the 
frying medium must be high enough not to be too ap- 
preciably lowered by the immersion of the cold food, yet 
not so high as to scorch; the consistency of the food, too, 
is to be considered, and these are all points which only 
experience can determine. 


The fat in which the food is to be fried is another im- 
rtant item to consider. Probably, taken all in all, there 
s no better medium for frying than olive oil; and in these 

days, when olives are grown in our own country, and oil 
is also imported in immense quantities, the expense is not 
nearly so large as it would have becn ten or even five 
years ago. We are told tiat much of the so-called olive 
oil we purchase bas a generous admixture of. cotton seed, 
but that is, after all, not a cause for lamentation so long as 
the oil, whichever it may be, is sweet and well flavored. 
Dripping may be used for sautéing, but it is rarely 
available for deep frying, and butter is not only too ex- 
pensive, but is not always suitable for this purpose. If 
a little care is taken, the same fat may be used repeat- 
edly. In the first place, it should never be allowed to 
scorch, or be kept standing on the fire after the removal 
of the food cooked in it. Neither should it be put away 
just as it comes from the stove, lest there should be crumbs 
or fragments left in it to become rancid. It should be 
strained instead into an earthen vessel, and kept in a cool 
place. The same fat may be used for frying meat and 
vegetables, but that in which fish has been cooked can be 
used for nothing else except for more fish, and the same is 
true in the case of sweets. 

As soon as food cooked in fat is done, it should be taken 
out at once, with a split or perforated spoon, if possible, 
and placed on unglazed paper spread in acolander. This 
may stand on the side of the stove or in an oven. Fried 
food should be served on a napkin laid in a hot dish, and 
if the process of cooking has been properly conducted, 
there will rarely be a trace of fat left on the damask. The 
inside of the article thus fried will be dry and entirely 
free from grease. As said above, in such circumstances 
it will cause a person of normal digestion no more discom- 
fort than food that bas been roasted or boiled. 


Croquettes of Poultry.—One cupful cold roast or boiled 
chicken, turkey, or duck; 1 even table-spoonful each of 
butter and flour; 1 full gill of good stock, made, if neces- 
sary, from the bones of the fowl; 2 table-spoonfuls of 
cream; salt and pepper to taste; a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley and a table-spoonful of chopped mushrooms, or, 
if these are not at hand, a teaspoonful of mushroom catsup. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan or frying-pan, stir in the 
flour, and, when well blended, the stock and cream. When 
thick and smooth, but not browned, add the meat and the 
seasoning, and Jet it stand at the side of the stove, cover- 
ed, without boiling, for ten minutes. Turn it out on a 
pie-plate to cool. When perfectly cold, make into small 
croquettes or cutlets with the floured hands; roll each 
first in fine crumbs, then in beaten egg, then again in 
crumbs. Have your fat so hot that a bit of bread dropped 
into it will brown in a minute. Lay the croquettes in this 
carefully, and cook to a golden brown. hen they are 
done fry nice aprays of EE in the same fat, and use 
them for garnishing the dish of croquettes. 


French Cream Fritters (digestible).—A half-pint of cold 
water; balf-pint flour; 3 whole eggs, and the white of a 
fourth; 1 table-spoonful each of butter and sugar; grated 
peel of half a lemon; tiny pinch of sult. Put the water, 
sugar, butter, salt, and jJemon-peel together in a clean 
saucepan and bring toa boil. Take it from the fire, and 
when it cools somewhat, stir in the flour carefully, that it 
may not lump. Return to the fire, and stir steady until 
it boils. Aguin take it off and let it cool, and then add 
the eggs, one at a time, beating each in well. When it is 
stirred enough the mixture will leave the spoon clean 
when you withdraw it. Add now the white of the fourth 
egg, beaten very stiff. Set the mixture aside for two 
hours, and then drop it in lumps the size of an English 
walnut from the end of a — into boiling fat. Do not 
have too many in at once, but take them out with a split 
spoon as fast as they are done. Serve on a napkin, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. They are good either hot 
or cold. CHRISTINE UNE HERRICK. 
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ANSWERS-T 
CORRESPONDENTS 


DRESS. 


Annis.—I should advise using your topaz for a pin instead of a ring, 
for yon will need to have it surrounded with diamonds if you have a 
ring made, and then it certainly would be too large, and it is the fashion 
now to use single stones for pins, 


eh fa, SS 





Coromata.—A light wool wrapper will be better than a white gown, 
bat do not have it made of any warm material, for sleeping-cars are 
always overheated. Your daughter will need two woollen gowns, a 
light silk or nuns’ veiling, a golf cape, and at least three hate, one for 
every-day wear, and two rather smarter. For church and visiting cos- 
tume a smvoth cloth, a shaggy camel's-hair, or a poplin can be chosen. 


Geerrupe.—Girls of fourteen wear their hair tied at the top of the 
head with a black ribbon bow, then the ends are left loose, and are 
tied half-way down with another biack ribbon bow. You can braid 
your hair in one braid instead of leaving it loose if you prefer, but you 
muet still have the bow on the top of the head. Ifyou are slight, have 
your school frock made with gored skirt and blouse waist, like a sailor 
dress, or if you have a fitted waist be sure to have a bertha of the 
material of the gown, and trimmed with narrow rows of black velvet 
ribbon. 


Travertine Dress. —Blue in all shades will be worn this winter, and 
you will be able to choose a shade that is becoming. When the bride 
is married in a travelling gown, the bridemaid should wear a visiting 
or church gown of cloth or silk. 


A. B. C.—It would be most inappropriate to pat fur on a bicycle 
suit. The correct shape for a bicycle skirt is the circular or bell shape, 
opening at either side of the front breadth. Either an Eton jacket or 
a medium-length coat is in style—you had best choose the one that is 
most becoming. There is not much difficulty in being too long-waist- 
ed. You can wear broad belts and round waists, but do not try too 
hard to make yourself short-waisied. A long wairt is jufinitely better; 
and this season all the smartest gowns are made to look as long- 
waisted as possible. 


M. G. 8.—You shonld have your gown made with full pointed flonnce 
trimmed with rows of narrow scarlet and black braid. Make the waist 
tight-fitting at the back; the frout in coat effect, with full front of 
scarlet strapped with rows of the narrow braid, and with revers also 
trimmed with the braid. 


A Wepvine Gunet.—I do not think you will be at all satisfied either 
with the pink organdie for your daughter or the grenadine for your- 
self. L should advise a frock of pale silvery gray vuns’ veiling for your 
danghter, made very simply, with raffles trimmed with narrow satin 
ribbon. The waist should be trimmed with a fichu of white chiffon 
and an accordion-pleated white chiffon sash, and she should wear a 
banch of pale pink roses tacked in her belt. The sleeve must be long, 
aud she should wear white glacé kid gloves and black patent-leather 
slippers. For yourself, you should have a silk costume instead of 
yrenadine for this season of the year. A black and white striped silk 
I should advise, or an all black with satin stripes; you can make it 
look mach lighter by trimming with jet and turqaoise embrvidery, and 
a vest of turquoise-blue satin. 


H. W.—The taffeta of which you enclose sample is an old-fashioned 
shade of cherry, and it will be capital for lining your winter gown. I 
do not advise having your gown made with the circular flounce. A 
cirenlar skirt braided will be best. Have a brown light-weight cloth 
made with skirt and coat, and then you can wear the coat in the 
antumn and spring when your seal-skin jacket would be too warm. 
Separate waists of silk or satin are infinitely more comfortable to wear 
under coats than cloth waists. There are now published every week 
in the Bazag illustrations of cloth gowns that will give you the latest 
poiuts about the autumn fashions. 


Inex H.—If your face is already “rather long than round ” I should 
suggest that yoo do net wear your hair dressed @ la Pompadour, Or 
if, us seems to be the case, you prefer this mode of arranging your 
front hair, allow the soft roll to extend to the sides of the forehead as 
well as above it. Brush the hair loosely over very small Pompadour 
cushions, These may be purchased from any hair-dresser, and, unless 
your hair is very thick, are essential in giving the Pompadour the ful- 
ness required. 

If you wish to try the effect of some other style of coiffure, why not 
part the hair in the middle, waving the sides, and allowing a few loose 
curling tendrils to rest on the forehead? If the hair is not drawn 
back tightly at the sides, but lies in full soft waver, it will take away 
from the apparent length of the face. 

I certainly should not advise you to abandon the brush in favor of 
the comb, even though your hair is oily. Much brushing certainly 
does stimulate the vil-glands at the roots of the hair, and on that ac- 
count it is not to be recommended where the hair has a tendency to 
be greasy, but yon cannot dress your hair properly without the use of 
both brush and comb. Frequent washings of the head will do much 
towards keeping the scalp free from oil and producing dry fluffy locks. 
A few drops of ammonia added to the water in which the hair is 
shampooed will assist in bringing about the desired effect. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Everyn.—Was it not odd that just before your note of inquiry 
reached me I should have been invited to exactly sach an entertain- 
ment as yon want to give—an informal litle afternoon party for about 
twenty guests, al! girls and young married women? As the entertain- 
ment I attended was a great snccevs in every way,I can do nothing 
better in answering your question than describe it. 

In the first place, the hostess gave her invitations verbally or in in- 
formal! notes, and she told us all to bring our work if we wanted to do 
so, When we arrived the honse was most attractive; big jars of 
golden-rod and soft feathery queen's-lace, pretiily arranged, stood 
about the halla and verandas, and in the parlors were smaller vases 
and jars of roses and sweet-smelling flowers, On the veranda, which 
was shaded by an awning and screens, were rugs, small tables, and easy- 
chairs. In one room were two small tables arranged with cards and 
counters for whist, in another room was a larger table arranged for 
playing six-handed euchre, and in still another room were small 
tables with chess-boards, backgammon-boards, and tiddledewinks. 
“ Now,” said our hostess when all had assembled, ** those who want to 
play cards may do so, those who want to play games may do so, and 
whoever wants to work and talk may do #0.” There was, you see, a 
variety of diversion, enough to satisfy every one, and very soon all were 
started at something ; the few who wanted to work formed a congenial 
group on the veranda, and could talk Without disturbing the others. 
There were no prizes, but candy and lemonade were paseed daring the 
afternuon ; occasionally there would be changes at the different tables, 
and some gave up playing to work, and vice versa, At six o'clock all 
left off whatever they were doing, and the supper was served informally 
in the dining-room, where we sat or stood around a big centre table 
daintily 4 ted for the i Tt was a perfect hot-weather re- 
past, and just enough. Here is the menu: Iced bouillon; jellied 
chicken; tomatoes stuffed with foie gras, served with mayounnise ; 
dainty toast sandwiches spread with anchovy paste ; olive sandwiches 
and plain buttered rolls; frozen peaches with a 1 whipped- 
cream sauce; cake. The beverages—iced chucolate and iced coffee, 
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with whipped cream on top of the glasses in which they were served 
—were passed with each course. There could have been no better 
repast, and no way of spending an afternoon could have been 
pleuranter, as ove and all the guests agreed. 


Mus, M. M. C. kindly writes the following snggestion : “ One of your 
correspondents, in a recent number, asks for a meaus of removing 
superfinoas hair from the upper lip. For the benefit of many ladies 
80 afflicted, I would like to tell my own method of dealing with this 
blemish. 

“The hairs on my lip are not very namerons, bat are very conspicu- 
ous by reason of their jet-black color. Now peroxide of hydrogen will 
bleach them and render them almost invisible. But if it is desired to 
efface them altogether, a little powdered pamice-stone should be 
placed on a moist cloth wrapped around the finger, then rub the part 
affected quite vigorously for a short tinie every evening before retiring, 
and a smooth lip will be the result. In this way I have conquered 
this unpleasant blemish in my own case for many years, and no one 
would suspect that I was subject to this annoyance. Every six or 
eight weeks, perhaps, a few of the most vigorous hairs must be pulled 
out. I hope this treatment may aid some others as it does me.” 


Q. L. H.—Personally I have a prejudice against using drapery on 
mantels. In such a room, especially, as you describe, in a “decidedly 
old-time Colonial house,” it would not be in the best taste to drape 
the mantel, and why not do the simplest thing? Paiut it white, and 
get some of the pretty Colonial stacco decorations that may be put on 
for ornament, and, lo! your agly black mantel will be traneformed at 
little expense. I cannot pictare to myself the present black affair as 
at all pretty, however draped or trimmed; and if you could have wit- 
nessed the change a little white paint and stucco made in a house I 
have lately seen, where before the wood-work and mantels were all 
hideous shades of dull browns and blacks, you would realize what can 
be done with mantels, In the pretty room you describe, with its 
pink and white coloring, light furniture, matting and raga, I should 
hate to do anything ill-advised, and although you might make the 
mantel presentable by draping on it a piece of brocade or soft silk, 
catching the latter into graceful folds with ornaments, 1 most decided- 
ly advise you to do what I have suggested, and I am sure you will not 
regret it. 


Mocs Peeriexer.—In answer to your question about using artificial 
light or not at a five-o’clock house wedding in September, I would, 
if I were you, not have the lights lit until the darkness comes on, 
us they will make the roome hot and uncomfortable. Of course if 
the day is cool you might have lights from the start; otherwise do 
not have them until it is necessary. The menu for about seventy-five 
guests at a September five-o'clock wedding may include—bouillon , 
lobster Newburg; jellied tongue and chicken; salad; sandwiches; 
ices; cake; cut-up peaches ; coffee; bonbons; fruit, puuch or lemon- 
ade or champagne. 

The treatment of the windows in the parlor and in the sitting-room 
depends on whether you want to use one or two sets of curtains, If 
you can afford it, use two sets, for with the windows prettily hung 
more than half of the furnishing of a room is accomplished ; and I, 
guesving that this is to be the bride's future home, am very anxious 
that it should be as pretty as possible. In any case, have muslin cur- 
tains bang on small brass rods pussed through a deep hem at the top 
of the curtains, and draw them back with cotton cords and tassels on 
either side of the windows, If you use heavy curtains also, have the 
muslin ones reach only to the bottom of the window, and where the 
three windows come together in the parlor have only two curtains— 
at the sides of the end windows—and across the middle window have 
a valance at the top about half a yard deep joining the two cur- 
tains. This is a pretty way of hanging maslin curtains where several 
windows are together, besides being economical. In the parlor, with 
its blue paper, hang plain denim outside curtains, of the pretty blue 
shade that denim comes in. Finish the edges with blue and white 
ball fringe, aud !f you have time and talent, embroider in white cord- 
braid a large scroll design ou the upper part across the curtains, and 
you will have the prettiest possible hangings, and the most artistic, 
In the sitting-room, if you have, besides the muslin curtains, other 
heavier curtains, get something in a cheerful color—a dark figured red 
velours, for instance, or a tapestry in all wool or wool and silk, Hang 
these curtains and the denim curtains in the parlor from brass poles, 
and let them fall on either side of the window straight to the fluor. 
Your windows will, I know, be charming, if you furnish them in this 
way. 


Gornie.--Both your letters have come to me, and before I answer 
them let me assure you that while you do “ ask a great many ques- 
tions,” you know so exactly what you want advice about, and your 
descriptions of the rooms you want to refornish and recarpet are so 
detailed and carefal, it makes the task of answering you easy and in- 
teresting. From the account you give of it, your home must be most 
charming and livable. Let us take the subject of the parlor first: 
Do not do anything to mar this pretty room, with its blue cartridge 
wall-paper, dark wood-work, and furniture covered with terra-cotta 
velours. By treating the floor as you suggest you would, in my opin- 
ion, certainly mar it. A room with a hard-wood border should never 
have a centre rag of plain filling with smaller rugs scattered over it. 
By all means get one large centre rug to cover the entire space reach- 
ing to the wood border; and why not, if yon cannot afford an expen- 
sive Oriental rug, get a carpet rng? Nothing is in better taste or pret- 
tier. Select a pretty Brussels carpet, and have a border to match the 
rag; you will find any ber of good designs and colors to choose 
from, and this is better than any other kind of inexpensive rug, and 
will wear almost forever. As for the curtains in this room, abolixh 
those you have of Madras and substitute for them muslin, plain, dot- 
ted, or figured, hung on small brass rods, and trimmed with a fall raf- 
fle, if the muslin you get has not already a finished edge. Arrange the 
curtains in the following way: in the bay-window hang one curtain 
at each of the small side windows and one at the end front windows, 
drawing these all back half-way down the sash with cotton cords and 
tassels; acrows the top of the middle windows and reaching to the cur- 
tuins at the end windows hang a half-yard valance, finished at the bot- 
tom, to match the curtains, with a raffle or a border—the ruffle is the pret- 
tier, falling full—and the effect will be very good. At the long French 
windows hang the same kind of muslin curtains, letting them fall to 
the fluor on either side, but draw them back with cords and tarsels 
about half-way down, and if you want to break the length, have a val- 
ance also at the top, similar to the one hung at the bay-window. 





No, do not fill in the space between the bay-window and the fire- 
place with a divan with a shelf over it, and drapery on the wall. 
Have the divan if you like—it will be very pretty—but do not 
have the shelf at all, and use the drapery to throw over the divan, 
heaping the latter also with pillows. If you prefer something else 
for a covering, get a Bagdad cover, or make one of corduroy to 
match the terra-cotta furniture, and cover the cashious with different 
kinds of materials—soft silks, band handkerchiefs, velveteen fin- 
ished with a heavy silk cord, and the fashionabl hion cov- 
ering of linen towelling, which comes in designs of red, bine, yellow, 
and green squares—the finish being a deep ruffle of the same. Cer- 
tainly remove the heavy curtains that are in front of the bay-window, 
and use them for portitres between the parlor and dining-room, and 
do not curtain off the bay-window at all, but make it into a cozy re- 
treat, with window-seats placed under the windows, or low book-shelves 
and small tables. Move the tea table to the right of the fireplace, 
aud let it stand out a little in the room and have a low chair near it. 








In reading your second letter my first thought was, “ How pretty the 
room must be that you describe, with its ash wood-work, quaint win- 
dows, built-in bookcases, and window-seate!” Of course you want 
the most artistic treatment for it, and the green and white wall-paper 
seems to me just the thing as a beginuing. As the room is used prin- 
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cipally in the summer, even if it has not a sunny exposure the paper 
will nut be too cold. Do not put a centre rug of filling on the floor, 
but fill the space to the wood border with a pretty rug with design of 
green ferns; or even a matting rug, in a dull green—the matting would 
be better than the filling; and have one or two white fur rugs also. 

Nothing could be better for furniture than green wicker, which is so 
fashionable, with some pieces of green stained or painted 
wood. The covering of the cushions for this furniture should be of 
the fine heavy cretonnes that are found in such lovely designs and 
colors at the art-farnishing shops. The colors should be green and 
white. Why-not put the piano, as you are to move it from the other 
parlor, into the space on the south side of this reom? Or, better still, 
make this into a kind of writing and reading room, and have here 
a large desk or writing-table of stained green wood, with a chair to 
match, and green and white porcelain for the inkstand, blotter, pad 
corners, etc. In every house there must be such a desk, for the con- 
venience of visitors and the family, and this seems to me just the 
room and place for it. Hang the pictures in the simplest way; it is 
always the best. If the room is high studded have the picture-strip 
put about two feet below the cornice, but if it is a low room the pic- 
ture-strip should be put next to the cornice. For curtains, have white 
China silk, finished with a white silk fringe or gimp, and hang them 
on small brass rode, so that they fall straight on either side of the 
small odd windows and reach only to the bottom of the sash. Do not 
use any heavy curtain besides the China silk ; these will, with such win- 
dows, leave nothing to be desired. In furnishing the room consider 
its principal use as a writing and reading place; put one small table 
with a lamp on it in one of the spaces, a wicker sofa in the space on 
the west, in the opposite space a large table to hold magazines and 
periodicals ; some eaxy-chairs stauding ont in the room, and the book- 
shelves will do the rest if they are filled with well-chosen books. Does 
not this appeal to you as a very charming kind of room? It dves 
to me. 


GOOD FORM. 


M. N.—It is not easy to answer your question off-hand withont 
knowing more of the particular circumstances. So much depends on 
circumstances, you see, in the question whether a man should ask per- 
mission of a woman to call ou ber and write to her, or whether she 
should invite him to call and suggest a correspondence. If a man is 
older than a woman—an old friend of her family’s, for instance—he 
may with propriety take the initiative and ask if he may call upon her. 
If he has been introduced by some trustworthy friend and is a man of 
the world, and she is only a young girl, he may also make the advance ; 
but asa usual thing a woman is the one to give a man permission to call 
and to ask him to do so, end always if she is a married woman or of 
the same relative age and social standing as he. As to which one 
should suggest writing, it seems to me that this is a matter which usu- 
ally decides itself between friends. I do not advise young men or 
women to correspond unless they are engaged, or have been friends 
for a long time and their correspondence is sanctioned by their parents. 
Do I understand your second question aright? When a man on being 
introduced to a girl offers her his card, is she obliged to offer hers in 
return? This is rather an unusual action. Under most circumstances 
a man does not offer his card on being introduced; but if he did, I 
would, if I were the girl, simply thank him and take it, and do nothing 
more—certainly not give him my card. 


Weppine-Girrs.—There is no prescribed formula for a letter of ac- 
knowledgment for a wedding-gift. A concise, pretty, personal note 
is what is demanded, the furm of wording and style varying more or 
less for each person addressed. Here is a note of the kind that I re- 
ceived the other day: 


My pear Mrs. Buanx.—I have just received the lovely lamp that 
you and Mr. Biank so kindly sent to me; it is a very welcome gift, and 
will be a charming and useful addition to our future home. You can 
picture us sitting under its light in the evenings in true connabial 
fashion, Mr. Smith reading aloud, and I darning stockings, probably, 
and both of us thinking of your kindness to us every time we turn the 
lamp up or down. We are looking forward to seeing you and Mr. 
Blank on the 12th; nothing must prevent you from being with us then. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Date.) Anna Wi.ton Wuire. 


Andgther note of the same purport came to me a while ago, and read: 


My pear Mus. Bianx.—When I opened the box which held the 
beautiful salad-bowil that you and Mr. Blank sent to me I almost 
screamed with delight. It is the only bow! of the kind that I have re- 
ceived, and I need not tell you how much Mr, Smith and I appreciate 
your kindness in sending it. Apart from its beauty, the bow! will be 
80 very useful, and I am already planuing all the different kinds of 
ealad I shall mix in it. Thank you, my dear Mrs, Blank, many times. 
Hoping to see you aud Mr. Blauk surely on the 12th, I am, 

Faithfully, ete. 


It js not necessary to give you any more examples; you will see that 
the important subjects to mention in such a note, besides thanks to 
the senders, are the gift, the gratitude and appreciation of the groom 
as well as of the writer herself, and a courteons expression of hope to 
see the senders at her wedding. The wording which comes naturally 
is always the best, and of course this depends on the intimacy of the 
bride-elect with the sender of the gift. The notes should be written 
on dainty note-paper, plain or decorated with the monogram, address, 
or crest of the writer, 


CUISINE. 


A Texan Conexsronvent., Mrs. J. C. T., sends the following excel- 
Jeut receipts, the first of which is original with her, while the others 
are very popular with Southern housekeepers : 

Tomatoes and Sweet Corn —Select 6 medium-size firm ripe toma- 
toes, slice off the stem end, scoop out the meat, and chop it fine. 
Take 2 or 3 roasting-ears (sweet green corn), cut off the tops of 
grains with a sharp knife, reverse the knife and scrape out the milky 
substance, put corn and tomatoes in a vessel, and cook about five 
minutes; season with salt, pepper, and sugar to taste ; then fill well 
the rinds of the tomatoes with it, putting on top of each a small piece 
of butter; place ina pan; bake in a hot oven between twenty and thirty 
minutes, It will be found a delicious dish to serve hot or cold; serve 
with fow] or fresh meats, 

Peppers.—Select 6 sweet bell peppers (green); cut the stem 
ends almost around, leaving a hinge; take out the seeds. Chop fine 
8 medi size ripe t , also a small quantity of cold fresh meat— 
either beef or mutton ; add a few bread crumbs; have a hot ekillet in 
which has been heated a teaspoonful of lard or olive oil; tarn in the 
mixture, and stir antil it is hot through. Add a teaspoonful of butter, 
pinch of cayenne pepper, salt, and some of the green-pepper seeds ; fil! 
the peppers with this, place in a pan just large enough to hold them 
upright, pour a cup of water into the pan, close down the tops, and 
bake about twenty minutes. Serve hot. This is easily made, eco- 
nomical, and very toothsome. 

Southern Chicken Gumbo.—Flour and fry a chicken brown after the 
usual manner (though it need not be a young fow)). Fry two slices of 
breakfast bacon or salt pork, into the grease of which stir a table- 
spoonful of sifted flour; have a quart of okra and 2 medium-size onions 
cut rather fine ; fry this in the bacon grease until the okra begins to 
“rope” (do not let scorch), Then tarn all —chicken, gravy, okra, 
onion, and bacon—into a porcelain-lined or granite soap-pot; add 
three quarts of hot water, cook slowly two hours; stir well from the 
bottom occasionally. A green pepper added gives a vice flavor ; some 
also add green corn and tomatoes. Serve with dry boiled rice. It isa 
dinner in itself. Okra is strictly a Southern vegetable, but bears 
trausportation, and may be fouud in Northern vegetable markets. 
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RIBBON TRIMMING 
FOR DRESSES. 


| T is still the fashion to 
trim cloth and silk 
gowns with ribbon and bias 
bands of silk put on like 
braid. This makes charm 
ing fancy-work, for if the 
pattern is stamped on the 
material it is quite easy to 
follow it in the applied rib 
bons The ribbons or bias 
bands should be sewed on 
both sides with as small a 
stitch as possible, and the 
effect must be flat. Either 
the front breadth of the 
skirt is trimmed or the 


front is left absolutely plain, and the braiding is put 
around the skirt. The designs given can be repeated and 


enlarged to the desired size. 


is best to use the small designs. 


ALTRUISM IN THE HOME. 


( NE would fancy the home beyond any other place in 

the wide world the sphere of altruism, yet, strangely 
enough, it is just here that we often find least of it. Take 
the breakfast table for instance, At the very beginning 
of the day, when the rest of the night should bave made 
every one cheerful and serene, one member of the family 
after another is cold and difficult—not to put too fine a 
point on the matter, is cross and unreasonable. There 
may be an excuse for the man of the house, who has his 
no 
end of perplexing situations to 
meet, who perhaps is worried 


business before him and 


about meeting his notes, 


disturbed over the fluctua 
tions of the market; and as for 
the mother, the baby kept her 
awake it may be for two solid 
hours, and she is not refreshed. 
Given, however, the parents a 
little at odds with life, and 
ready to say curt things in a 
curt way, and what is to be 
anticipated from the children? 
They are creatures of imita- 
tion, and with unconscious 
mimicry they repeat not the 
tones alone, but also the temper of the grown people 


around them 


exert its beneficent influ- 
ence He or she, young 
or old, strong or weak, 
rich or poor, who lives 
with others should be un 
selfish enough to be bright 
and cheerful for other's 
sake, After all, in every 
day living small sacrifices 
count for more than great 
efforts, and a hundred lit 
tle self-denials, little re 
pressions, little endeavors 
to scatter sunshine, make 
up the sum of great and 
enduring happiness in the 
perfect home. 

Altruism should not 
be mere sentimentality 
When it is only that, it 
may lead those who prac- 
tice it into very absurd 
and unfortunate mistakes 
Thus, an altruistic matron 
having herself attended a 
series of delightful teas, 
and having invited to her 
own home all ber friends 
in a succession of charm 
ingly planned and exe 
cuted entertainmen!s, sud 
denly bethought herself of 
her overworked servants, 

They had helped her 
make her house pleasant 
for her acquaintances; 
they had not grumbled at 
the extra work; they had 
shown themselves assidu- 
ous, well trained, and 
quite admirable. So the 
mistress, thinking it over 
in an altruistic light, de 
cided that Jane and Brid- 
get too should have their 
afternoon tea, and should 
have her house at their 
disposal to invite the 
maids of the neighbor- 
hood. Graciously convey- 
ing this information to ber 
domestics, she paved the 
way for them by accepting 
an out-of-town invitation, 
and leaving the coast clear 
for their operations, carry 
ing her amused and great- 
ly doubting husbead away 
in her wake. 
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ployers in the village, 
whose usual arrange- 
ments were disturbed, 
and whose maids were 
rendered “ upsetting” 
by the action of the 
altruist. Later, with 
proverbial —_ingrati- 
tude, the indulged 
maids themselves 
grew careless and in- 
different in their ser- 








vice, and had to be 








dismissed. 
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APPLIQUE RIBBON IN BOW-KNOT DESIGNS FOR DRESS TRIMMING—REDUCED. 
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DESIGN FOR EMBRUIDERED PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME—Dzawn sy Canpace Wanrrnn. 
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The plain truth of 
the matter is, that let 
us be as altruistic as 


we may, we must hold fast to a certain measure of the 
practical, and the feasible sentiment must never tri- 
umph over sense. 

But there is something deeper, finer, and better than 
sentiment—in holding one’s oWn life up to that high 
and noble rule which implies delicate consideration 
for one’s equals, deference to one’s superiors, and 
kindness to one’s inferiors along the road of life. 
S\ The root of good manners strikes deep into the soil 
; There is no rudeness like that which 
springs from wounded vanity. There is no hurt 
among the smaller hurts of life like that due to a snub 
dealt against one’s amour-propre. It may not be 
magnificent, but it is worthy, and therefore worth 
while to adopt in daily conduct the principle of the 
child who is taught never to hurt any one’s feelings. 


PHOTOGRAPH- 
FRAME. 
4 y~ design given is 
for a small circular 
frame for a photograph. 
The foundations for 
these frames can be 
bought in most fancy or 
book stores, They can 
easily be cut from stiff 
card-board, however. 
Two circular pieces 
can be marked out upon 
card-board by laying on 
a saucer of the size re- 


The result was not geen J what the lady inthe good- quired. On one of these a smaller circle should be traced 
calculated that it would be. Her by placing a glass tumbler in the exact centre of the larger 


Here at the breakfast table altruism should begin to peculiar form of courtesy was not agreeable to other em- circle. This small centre is to be cut from the circle, and 


leaves what is to be the 
front of the frame. 

The gold-colored and 
embroidered satin which is 
to cover it should be cut a 
full half-inch larger to al- 
low for turning back and 
pasting. The design is 
transferred to the satin 
to be worked. The circle 
in the centre is to be done 
with coarse silk in a button- 
hole-stitech, the solid edge 
of the stitch to be kept on 
the outer edge of the line. 
It will be more effective if 
it is ‘‘stuffed”—that is, 
raised by being done over 
several threads of coarse 
yellow crewel. As the 
embroidery simulates met- 
al-work, this raised rim is 
really effective. 

The remainder of the de- 
sign is to be done in flosses 
of the same shade, and will 
give quite the effect of a 
piece of goldsmith’s work. 
When it is finished, cut out 
the centre, leaving a rim of 
a quarter or half of an 
inch, which is to be turned 
back over the edge of the 
inner circle. It will need 
to be cut or “ snipped” here 
and there with scissors in 
order to stretch and be 
pasted into its place. The 
same thing is done with the 
outside edge, which must 
be turned back and pasted 
over the pasteboard, and 
when this is thoroughly 
dried—under pressure of a 
book or something of 
weight—the front of the 
frame is complete. The 
back is to be made of the 
other circle covered with 
the satin, and the two be- 
ing placed together, the 
top and sides can be sewed, 
leaving the lower half open 
in order to slip in the pho- 
tograph. The strip which 
supports the frame can be 
fastened at the back by one 
of the small metal fasten- 
ings used for manuscript. 














AFTERNOON GOWN FROM REDFERN. 


EARLY AUTUMN GOWNS. 


LO Naty prettier than the new models for autumn 
gowns could well be imagined. The light-wool fab- 
rics are especially attractive both in texture and coloring. 
A gown from Redfern, made of pale gray cloth, is most 
graceful in its lines, and shows the long coat effect. The 
skirt opens in front over a panel braided in pale gray silk 
braid and studded with silver beads. The waist has a front 
of the same embroidery, and a yoke of green velvet with 
silver spangles. The high collar is also of velvet with 
spangles. The sleeves are small, but with caps at the 
top, and at the wrists there is a line of braid to match 
that on the skirt. 

A smart gown, just designed by Redfern for afternoon 
house wear in the autumn and winter, is of a tan cash- 
mere lined with green taffeta. The skirt is nearly circular 
in shape, very close-fitting, and trimmed with two ruffles 
edged with narrow Irish lace; above the upper ruffle is a 
wider band of the lace. The waist is in surplice folds 
crossed over to the left shoulder, caught with bows of 
black velvet, and trimmed with a deep-yoke collar of the 
heavy lace. The sleeves are tight-fitting, with a ruffle of 
lace at the wrist. The black velvet forms an agreeable 
contrast to the tan of the fabricand the lace. A narrow band 
of*it edges the flounces and is threaded through the inser- 
tion which heads them, and also through the belt and yoke. 


JAPANESE EMBROIDERIES. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


¥ is fully conceded that for artistic designing, for ex- 
quisite combinations of color, for range of stitches, 
and ingenious methods of producing desired effects the 
Japanese rank before all other people who have aspired 
to use the needle and colored threads in ornamental work. 
It goes without saying that the Chinese taught the art 
of embroidery to their island neighbors; and it follows 
as certainly that the pupils soon surpassed the teachers, 
and outdid them in the mechanical exactness and micro- 
scopic fineness of their stitches, which still characterize 
the best Chinese work, and quickly reached that degree 
of artistic excellence which gives Jepen its pre-eminence 
to-day. 

The most ancient piece of embroidery in Japan is the 
mandalla of a nun preserved in the Tayema temple in 
Yamato, which dates from the eighth century, although 
some legends put it further back and credit the divine 
Kwannon with the work. All of eleven centuries lie be- 
tween that roughly darned piece of hempen cloth and the 
superb pieces of embroidery with which the first needle- 
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workers of Kyoto have decorated the Em- 
peror’s new palace at Tokyo, and the 
screen panels which these same artists 
sent to the Paris Exposition of 1889, and 
to Chicago in 1893. The kakemono, make- 
mono, and panels which these Kyoto 
needle-workers did for the Tokyo palace 
are miracles of the embroiderer’s art, and 
show the limitless and surprising effects 
to be attained by a needle, a few strands 
of silk, the hand, eye, and brain of genius. 
One of the ceilings in the suite of state 
———_ is set with a hundred panels 
of gold-thread tapestry, upon which are 
embroidered flower circles and crests in 
stitches of microscopic fineness, and with 
a shading and relief most wonderful. 
Each of these superb panels is a yard 
square, and while this embroidered ceil- 
ing alone cost the Emperor 10,000 yen, 
the room is wainscoted with oblong panels 
embroidered with fruits and vegetables. 
The mass of embroidery made for the 
foreign trade, and exported from Japan by 


Japanese, or worthy the name of that art 
country. The most of it is cheap, hastily 
executed, and after designs e for an 
uncultivated foreign taste, and repeated 
hundreds of times. The monstrosities in 
cheap gold thread on black satin ground 
are as foreign and grotesque to the Japan- 
ese as to their innocent possessors on 
this side of the globe ; but trade seems 
to prosper by the worst wares, and the 
wondering little people, who must work 
to live, furnish whatever the importers 
may order. The men and boys, who sit 
tailor fashion before their low embroider 
frames and reel off the impossible birds 
and flowers for the cheap foreign trade, 
are degrees removed from the Kyoto 
artists who carry out the Emperor’s orders 
for palace or exposition pieces, and who 
have inherited their talents from genera- 
tions of embroidering ancestors. 

Their work is costly, but such work as 
it is! Nothing is impossible to them. 
They can counterfeit the hair and fur of 
animals, the plumage of birds, the scales 
of fishes and dragons, the down on fruit, 
the dew on flowers, the 
sheen of lacquer, silver, 
and bronze, the glaze 
and tones of porcelain, 
foaming or reflecting 
water, curls of smoke, 
and with the needle re- 
produce minutely pat- 
terned brocade in which 
they drape the tiniest 
figures in their picture 
embroideries. They 
will cover the whole 
ground - work solidly 
with couchings of a 
heavy knotted silk, and 
this peculiar embroid- 
ery has the name of 
Kindan nuitsuke, With 
floss-silk, with twisted 
silk, with French knots, 
and with gold thread 
couched down with different-colored 
silks, a needle-worker attains every ef- 
fect of light, color, and shading that a 
painter can with his brushes, and the 
embroiderer does not disdain to use the 
brush in some of his shadings, or to 
powder and spatter his designs with 
gold, or give the effect of distance and 
shadow in this gold-work by a darker 
thread and closer stitches in couching. 
In couching, even to couching down the 
finest threads of twisted silk, in conceal- 
ed couching on the under side of such 
silk threads, and in diaper pattern and 
all-over work, the patience and even ex- 
actness of the Japanese artist are match- 
less. In raised embroidery he can mould 
faces as though they were carved or 
worked out in some plastic substance, 
and to his invention and ingenuity there 
is no end. 

In Awata district of Kyoto lives a 
great dealer who, with rivals across 
town, gathers in old kimonos, obis, 
fukusas, kesas, temple hangings, bro- 
cades, and embroideries, from the go- 
downs of nobles, commoners, priests, 
actors, saints, and sinners, to whom 
ready money is more desirable than old 
finery or relics. The Japanese, not hav- 
ing jewelry nor watches to pawn or sell, 
find in such things and in the art objects 
which go to regular curio-dealers their 
only collaterals for loans, and the only 
things quickly convertible into ready 
money. Geishas and actors, with the 
extravagant living and the debt-incur- 
ring habits of their kind everywhere, 
are often forced to part with their ward- 
robes, and at such shops one finds 
mountains of artistic and purely Japan- 
ese things. When I grat know my un- 
cle of Awata, his was a dark, ill-smell- 
ing, second-hand-clothes shop, with two 
bushy-headed, poorly dressed attendants. 
Gilbert and Sullivan unwittingly made 
his fortune; and for a time the old dealer 
could not understand why the foreign 
buyers, who had cared so little for his 
bargains before, should suddenly crowd 
his dingy rooms, empty his godown, 
and keep his men busy collecting a new 


ship-loads each year, is in little sense: 
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stock. The ‘“‘ Mikado” opera companies, and the sudden 
craze for Japanese costumes and Japanese decorations in 
Europe and America all at once, threatened to drain the 


‘country of old court robes, fanciful holiday costumes, and 


rical dresses. Three years after that first visit my 
amazement was equally great to find a large new building, 
many rooms, fresh air, and shelves heaped high with care- 
fully placed articles, replacing the dirty old house and the 
bales of clothing, from which one surely expected to get 
small-pox, cholera, and every other contagious disease. 

The fukusa is the square of embroidered satin or crape 
with tasselled corners, which in the old days always en- 
veloped the box containing a note ora gift. The fukusa 
was to be admired and then returned with the box by the 
old etiquette. The first foreigners mistakenly kept fukusa, 
box, and all, with the intended gift, and after the loss of 
many fine old fukusas and valuable lacquer boxes in this 
way, the custom was ignored in communications with 
foreigners, and is so neglected that one rarely sees the 
fukusa enveloping some gift as it is carried through the 
streets even at the New- Year season. The very finest 
needle-work was lavished on them, and every bride of high 
degree neonty og numbers of fukusas to her husband's fami- 
ly. From the small mountains, the uncounted hundreds, 
of old fukusas shown me at one time and another, it is easy 
to believe that the great families possessed them by hun- 
dreds, and found it impossible to use them all at once, even 
in the succession of holidays that marked the old life. 
The greatest artists made designs for fukusas, even Korin, 
and later Hokusai, lending their genius to this work, but 
very few pieces ever bear designer’s or embroiderer’s 
mark, Individual embroiderers are little known by their 
names now, and it puzzled a Kyoto dealer greatly when 
a purchaser incited upon having the names of the men 
who had made certain pieces. 

**Watauabe and Quonye,” replied the merchant, per- 
plexed at this latest freak of the foreign mind, and thereby 
giving as little satisfaction as possible, since those names 
are of as common occurrence as Smith and Jones with us. 

No two of the old embroiderers, dipping their brushes 
in starch or indigo, have ever sketched the outlines of 
any two fukusa designs exactly alike, or repeated the 
same arrangement of color. Eighty out of every hundred 
fukusas are of dark sapphire-blue satin, backed with the 
bright scarlet crape, and for the rest there is no limit to 
the fantasies of fukusas. The crests of the great families 
in solid gold thread and all the conventional emblems 
and symbols ornament the fukusa, and all the myths and 
legends have their place in the needle pictures. All the 
symbols of long life—the pine, the bamboo, the plum- 
tree, the peach that took three hundred years to ripen, 





REDFERN GOWN OF CLOTH WITH BRAIDED PANELS. 
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the fringed-shell tortoise that lives a thou- 
sund yeurs, the stork, the 
old woman watching the rising sun — are 
equally popular, aud couvey a delicately ex 
pressed wish when they appear to one on 
the wrapping of a gift. The dragon and 
the carp, symbolizing success in life and 
triumph over obstacles, are also favorite de 
signs; as well as the Rakan, the fierce-look 
ing Buddhist disciples with their attendant 
dragons and tigers, and the sages who rode 
through the air on storks, tortoises, and carp. 
The shaji, those jolly old fellows who drank 
| iké 

lance and stagger over more 
one can count; and Urashima, the Rip Van 
Winkle of Japan, is always telling bis tale 
to wondering daimio and fisher-folk. The 
Seven Household Gods of Luck have their 
gods of riches, plenty, long 
benevolence, and war, and 
the goddess of grace and beauty, are pic 
tured singly or in groups on the enchanting 
Often they are all together in the 
bows of Tukara bune, the good - luck ship 
with the dragon figure-head ‘When my 
ship comes in” is a more definite dream to 
the Japanese than to us, and as common a 
saying. To sleep with the picture of Takara 
bune under one’s head on New- Year's night 
insures good luck, good dreams, and the 
coming of the treasure-ship during the year 
More often Takara bune is freighted with 
the takara mono, the ten good-luck symbols, 
which include the bat, the hammer, the key, 
the straw coat, the purse, the sacred gem, 
the seroll, the clove, the shippo, and the 
with the lucky branch of coral, the 
lived stork, tortoise, and prawn, and 
the written character for longevity to ndd to 
the combination 


place too—the 
evity, wisdom 


squares 
jua 


weight, 
long 


old man and the | 


| 
wutil their hair turned a bright red, | 
fukusas than | 


The temple drum, in which the hen made | 


her nest during years of peace 
the cock perched and crowed when the call 
to war was struck, is another favorite design 
for the fukusa. Nothing in life, legend, or 
symbolism has eseaped the fukusa artists 
or Buddhist hook cross, and 
or the three curving com 
mas within which so puzzle arch 
ologists and artists, appear again and again, 
The sleeping cat of Nikko, the rats and the 
radish, the mythical white 
masks, bells, and fans of temple ceremonies, 
figures from the No dance, gift-boxes filled 
with the hollow sugar shells of holiday lot 
terivs, Tamous buildings and landscapes, 
scenes from poems, plays, and history—all 
are met on the old fukusas in different ar 
rangements, again and again 
Ihere are fashions even in ‘‘ old embroid- 
eries,” and the great curtain pieces of coarse 
gold thread in monster designs that the tour 
ist used to buy as ** 
succeeded by as astonishing pieces of nui 
over work") of dull gray cord 
and silks, as unblushingly sold a temple 
hangings.” The tourist has only to look to 
see that no such things ever hang in any 
temple he may visit; and the manufacture of 
the huge pieces of nud (sume is an industry 
developed within the last few years, along 
with the manufacture of so many other 
spurious antiquities for the unthinking 


The srastika, 
the milau tomoye 


au cirele, 


Caume Call 




































































































































BALMY SLEEP. 
N these days of over-work and over-ex- 
citement the complaints concerning an 

inability to sleep as one used to do are grow- 
ing very frequent. They are complaints that 
eannot be overlooked, since without sleep 
one becomes in danger of idiocy, and every 
ail one has, moreover, is exaggerated to its 
last degree by the sufferer. Indeed, the 
worst punishment that one of the Oriental 
nations has for criminals is that of forbid- 
ding them sleep, walking them, prodding 
them, never letting the eyes close till they 
close forever. Still, although long-continued 
loss of sleep is known to produce a depres- 
sion of all the powers that cannot be too 
greatly deprecated, yet for a few nights only 
it can be endured without fatal results. The 
anxiety that in such cases the loss of sleep 
oceasions is much more harmful than the 
loss itself, and it is well to understand that 
one really can do without a night's sleep 
now and then, and receive no real or per- 
manent Injury. 

One of the best sleep-producers is consid- 
erable bodily fatigue, and a brisk walk or a 
good stirring about the house before bed- 
time is likely to bring sleep. And so is a 
slight banquet of easily digested food, as 
that calls the bleod from the brain to the 
stomach; and it is too great activity of the 
brain, occasioned by the pressure of crowded 
blood- vessels, that is said to keep people 
awake. This idea receives support from the 
opinion of some scientists, who think that 
dreams arise from the presence of infinitesi- 
mal amounts of blood remaining in the brain 
when the rest has flowed otherwheres: but 
others are inclined to doubt this, holding 
that dreams occur only just before the wak- 
ing moments, and are produced by a semi- 
consciousness to surrounding sounds and ob- 
jects, a view fortified by the well-known fact 
of the very brief time in which people can 
fall asleep and dream the best part of a three- 
volume novel. 

It is held by many interested in the sub- 
ject that a form of electric treatment which 
applies a slight current to the spine will 
produce sleep, and that sleep comes also by 
tiring the eyes with a constant gentle blow- 
ing of wind upon them, or by any slight but 





temple hangings” are | 


and on which | 


elephant, the | 
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continued dazzling. But none of these things 
are ull the time available, and they have in 
themselves more or Jess danger, anyway. A 
few perfectly safe and yet usually sure meth- 
ods of producing sleep are preferable. Thus, 
for example, a hot bath just before lying 
down, with gentle rubbing afterwards, brings 
the blood to the surface, and relieves the 
brain and extinguishes consciousness for a 
time. A very mild massage does this also, if 
it can be given by some perfectly familiar 
land, without conversation or excitement of 
any kind. Sometimes a hammock will give 
sleep easily, by reason of its rocking motion, 
to those who can endure the rocking with- 
out dizziness. Still another way that woe | 
fails is that of having a low, uninterrupte 
uninteresting, monotonous sound go on not 
very far away. Every one knows how a 
lullaby soothes off a baby to its dreams, and 
there are few people who cannot remember a 
delicious nap in the midst of a conversation 
of no especially exciting character carried on 
by others. In the same manner, many an 
invalid drowses into deep sleep at the low 
reading of poetry at the bed-side by one who 
has a pleasant voice, marks the rhythm, and 
reads otherwise with but little emphasis. 
The old poet Spenser knew the worth of 
this when he described the very abode of 
sleep— 
And more to loll him in a elamber soft 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
Mixt with a marmuring wind much like the sound 
Of swarming bees 

If one way fails, another may succeed ; and 
it is best to make use of all the simpler 
means before seeking belp from any of those 
anodynes and narcotics which lead some- 
times to dangerous habits, and which are 
capable in the end of more barm than help. 


EGGNOG FOR AFTERNOON TEAS. 


Signa be eggs beaten light, the whites 
4 and yolks separately, 4 table-spoonfuls 
French brandy, half-cup sugar, 1 quart 
whipped cream. Mix the sugar and beaten 
yolks, add the brandy, the whipped whites, 
aud last, the cream. Stir lightly together 
in a punch - bow), and serve in claret or 
champagne glasses. 


Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

{ Adv.) 


RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
Verextnaries of the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co. examine cows supplying milk for the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, to guard 
against an contamination. Send for “In 
fant Health.” Information valuable to every 
mother.—{ Adv.] 
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‘SINGER. - 


NATIONAL Costume 


aie 





-—~nee 


people. 


neighborhood. 


tration, from a photograph taken in the Tyrol 





'YROL is a prosperous county of Austria-Hungary ; 
taining about 800,000 inhabitants, of which one-half are German-speaking people, 
about 200,000 speak Italian, and the rest some form of the Slavonic language. Agri- 

culture, forestry, mining, and the production of silk form the chief pursuits of the thrifty 


Ad 
2%4 
Te 


Austria-Hungary (Tyrol). 


it is a mountainous region, con- 


Every householder has his own piece of cultivatable land, and clothes himself and his 
family with stuffs spun and woven at home from the wool and flax produced in the 


To form from this material the quaint costumes which are pictured in the above illus- 


by an agent of The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


the Tyrolese women find the Singer Sewing Machines most satisfactory. 





‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.”’ 
































































“'Taint nun wnt much, kuz it’s Knoxes” 
your Grocer for 


Knox’s ; Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. package postpaid te, ater 80 
ulated. 
Endored by allcooktig school instructors 
for fancy desserts with every package. 
Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


5 cents, 
WN, N.Y. 
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on Tea a etc. 
Made only by Mexipew Barrawnia Co., Meriden, Conn, 


WHEN Buy Silverware, Remember 


» ol are four kinds: Good sterling, 
ing, poor plate. Good 
far prefera 

Goodness includes beauty of design, careful 
manufacturing, brilliancy of finish, an 
mark guarantee of a responsibie manufacturer. 

In silver plate all of the above is guaranteed 
by these marks stamped on every piece:— 


got late, © sterl- 
late—“Siiver Pia bat Wears”-.-is 
to poor sterling. 


the trade- 


“1847 


(Remember *1847."") 
on Spoons, etc. 





New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 








who wish to know what are the valuable 
publications of the week in America, 
England, and on the Continent will read 


LITERATURE 


A Weekly Journal of International 
Literary Criticism 


W. D. How8kLts is now contributing bi- 
weekly papers on current literary thought 
and criticism. ‘‘ The Portrait Supple- 
ments” of eminent men of letters will be 
a welcome addition to the libraries of 


Lovers of Books 


10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 





eS 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
| Pranklin Square, New York City 


Readers of Books| 











PROF. t. HUBERT’S 


MALViNA CREAM 


wsie Fe Pecckios es, abanera ng Pipi Lier 


other = td permane 
restoring the com- 











chicken teterorta’ 


mis: sarriiee rag Sect last 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Full-Fashioned” Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments 


are knit from a pattern 


shaped to the form. Asa result they feel more com- 
fortable, look better, and wear longer, and are con- 
sequently more economical than any other underwear. 
Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty 
years, and are for sale by all first-class dealers. 


ASK FOR 
WRITE US for our book (free). 


THEM. 


It is instructive and interesting. Address 
NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CoO., 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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NEARSILK iF EDERS QUR | 
POMPAN 


PROTECTOR 








The new lining ning, Adagted cits tothe Setagels hewey All imitations lack 


as oa a silk and stronger. the remarkable qual- 
Hivery piece of Sree in carsilk has a tag attached to ities of genuine 
NEARSILK, 


The black of these 
| a ne The Diack of these | and are apt to ruin 
ous NUBIAN dye. your gown. 
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nalies TE Py 














$155.00 
and up. 
Vcallgtur tonsa sr out tan -TunY 
mever offered 
ren nans eetoutrae pees od se BEETHOVEN 
consives. Pst qoaw PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
og 8 ts P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


















SHIELD:: ‘6 ” 
fer New Manhattan 


the OM0 Dress Shield. ” 5-yard piece, 16 cents. 
The OMO Shield is 


vei waco | “The National” 


tely ODORLESS, No 


DRESS::: | MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 



















(Worth, Gerstein AST Ve Eee Cena! we BA oo 





Rubber or Chemicals 5S-yard piece, 10 cents. 
F) —_ 7 Can be had in all colors and black, 
By Outwear any other also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 






shield. Buy a« Pair 
and convince yourself of 
the superiority of the 


F omo. ‘if your dealer does iby THE CASTLE BRAID Co. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT !! 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, and its super-eminent merits having 
been established by the test of time: now, therefore, we guarantee the durability 
of the article as follows: We will mall a mew skirt length of Feder's 
Pompadour to any person who, having used it, does not find that it eutwears 
the skirt. Claims under this guarantee should be forwarded through the dealer 
from whom the goods were bought. Dealers throughout the country have been 
notified of this guarantee. The genuine goods have the name FEDE ER’ *S stamped 
on every yard, and are wound on spools bearing the labels here illustrated. 


ESTABLISHED 184. J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker — New York. 


MANUPACTURED BY 





/ not have them, send Twenty-five 
cents and we will mail you a pair 
of medium size. If large size is wanted, 
send Thirty-five cents to 


newton The OMO Mfg, Co., Middletown, Ct. 
BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


PAaSraaes for 26 different icles—lon: 
. _ clothes with full es for 


15 &I7 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK. 
























THIS AUTOGRAPH is NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER __ 
AND NEVER ABSENT y 
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= S find there the most splendid 


Lady-Customers who honour this the work. No Pins, Rags, 
firm: with their orders that they will Paper, Kids, Irons, nor heat 
° Fontes ts solicit subscriptions 
The lamp-chimney Index | AGENTS weer eeiie’xn | 
QUEEN, the best fifty - cent at woman’s home | 


required to give the most 
magazine in the United States. Our premiums enable 
| 
] 
| 


ent of the very latest no- NATURAL wave or curl. 
One set of three in each 
box, 25 cents. Lasts a 
lifetime. 


velties created in 


agents to earn money and do a large business. Write $ . ROBES " |, MANTEAUX 
4 
4 
3 
4 





is worth some dollars a year 


to-day for our special offer. Address 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., N.Y. 


ai COSTUMES 


AGENTS WAN ~<a 





Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
to you — free. ¢ Wales. 
































c : 4» onthe Selvedge of Black of Wales Circular Free 
Wri Macbeth Pi bu: Pa | TOLLEY ous UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanent! y Removed. Write for valuable MME. THOM NS HAIR fe 00, 
_ bubergh Guarantess Good Wear. senled information, Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 923 eaten New York — © 
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; HARPER’S BAZAR an TWO NEW BOOKS 
: ®@ 
® 
> CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 3 
¢ Phases of an Inferior Planet 
, ; : . | 4 
4 will be furnished at the uniform price of 3 Ses 0 all ll erior ane 
® 
@ A Novel. By Etten Grascow, Author of “The Descendant.” Post 
§ Without e A? 3 ULLE) LASGOW, a 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 2 Sleeve §» 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. ‘ & 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
é |e 
2 WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. ® **The Descendant,” originally published anonymously, was one of the most widely 
s 4 read and generally discussed novels of the year 1897. It attracted much attention from } 
> All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. § | @ both press and public, and w as commonly supposed to be the work, not only of a man, : 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 2 | 3 but ofa prominent and experienced novelist. ' 
aps The same virile touch which made Miss Glasgow's first book so remarkable is found 
? s ft ss a : : = , , ; ' : 
ee LSS . aaa : F ¢ = es © n ‘* Phases of an Inferior Planet. It is a story of the New York Bohemia, told with 
$ In ord ring Cut Patterns the use of the Sollowing form is suggeste ad. 3 4 vigor, sprightliness, and with many brilliant and clever passages. The book is one which 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. $\ % will be as widely discussed as was ‘* The Descendant,” for it contains the same element 
< an: of intense human interest which made its predecessor notable. 
r, »|@ 
®@ 
3 Dear Sirs,— tees +-+eee+, 1898 g 2 © ; 
:\3 y Order of the Magistrate 
F Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 2 3 3 
5 SLEEVE OF DESIGN No : 3 By W. Petr Rince, Author of “ The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staple- 3 
: wae « a aa { Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- : | 3 hurst,” “A Clever Wife,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Ly j cluded with that of the waist £|@ om > : 
“ SKIRT “ “ ee... aR _ The author of ‘‘ The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst" needs no introduc. 
| @__ tion to the reading public on the score of cleverness, but in ‘‘ By Order of the Magis- 
lor dh, See cs oniie. ‘ 3 trate” he has not only touched but passed beyond his own high-water mark of excel- 
| @ lence. ‘The story is in many ways a radical departure from the lines which Mr. Ridge 
| @ has hitherto followed, for it,is, from first to last, a delightfully accurate study of cockney 
Name. +. --seeeercseneereneeeereeenecreeneee seeeens > 4 character in the person of a small and totally irresponsible girl. The sparkling dia- 
| @ logue and keen humor for which we naturally look in a book from Mr. Ridge’s hand ; 
Address . ‘3 | ® are more than ever in evidence. 
® 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 96 and 97, page 789. | 2 
| @ 
Address Haxren & Broruens, Franklin Square, New York City. § | 2 New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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INGRATITUDE, 
WHAT A HAT! 
Old Lady (indignantly ). “Tue UnGRATEFUL Beast! 


WHAT A HAT! wHaT A HAT!” 
I'L. RESIGN From THE AUDUBON 


SOOTY AT ONOK, AND TRIM MY BONNET WITH PARROT wines |” 


THE DIME MUSEUM OF THE FUTURE. 
Wak wp and see the curios, 
Mementos of our Spanish foea— 
Mementoe of the days of war 
In wonderful and richest store: 


A bottle, by a sailor kept, 

Filled full of teare Cervera wept 

The day when Sampson did him brown 
And sent his gallant vessels down 


A bulletin by Bianco done 
The funniest thing beneath the sun— 
Of victory that wasn't won. 


A fellow, thought by some ineane, 
Who oddly has forget the Maine— 
You'll never see his like again. 


A clipping from the Spanish press 
That told the trath by merest guess, 
Obtained by us at awful cost 

The title-page, alas, is lost. 


A tintype of great Dewey's grin 
As on the Bridge he waded in 
And made Montojo’s gunboats epin 


A Spanish shell that in the dark 
By some mischance sped to the mark. 


A yellow journal—name in doubt— 
That didn’t bring an extra ont. 


A correspondent, sprightly elf, 
Who didn't do it all himself. 


And, best of all, net to be missed, 
The girl that Mr. Hobson kissed. 
_—_———— 


What nonsense it is to say that women are not 
accurate io their aim! It may be that a woman can- 
not throw a stone straight, but when it comes to tak- 
ing a man in the eye with the rib end of her umbrella 
or parasol, she never misses, 

—————— 


Now that the war is over, we hope that the Naty 
Department will give a most searching investigation 
to the rumor that Admiral Cervera’s fleet was in- 
hamanly bombarded and destroyed by guns loaded to 
the muzzle with hardtack. 

—————>—_— — 


It is stated on good authority that the Parisian 
government has decided to name one of the city 
boulevards after the horse that threw the Emperor 
William at Berlin the other day. 


A NATURAL INFERENCE. 
Freddie, “Wuy pox'T We SPRAK, MA?” 
Mamma, “He 18 TOO YOUNG, MY 80x.” 
Freddie. “'Au’'T ME GOT ANY SPEAKING-TuRE ?” 


NEW_ MILITARY 
INVENTION. 
“One of the things about 


war which a always im- 
"0 


‘em. Never heard of one 
being touched when his rider 
was off. When an officer's 
horse goes into battle he takes 
his life, so to say, In his 
hoofs. Higher the officer in 
rank, the more danger to the 
horse. I estimate that dur- 
ing a vigorous campaign one 
horse a day is shot under a 
captain, two under a major, 
three under a colonel, five 
under a brigadier-general, and 
seven under a m -general. 
I don't believe a lieutenant- 
general could more than get 
onto his horse before the poor 
animal would be picked off. 
If I were a horse, and saw 
a lieutenant-general coming 
toward me, I should lie right 
down and weakly wave my 
suppliant hoofs to the un- 
listening heavens. 

“ Naturally my active mind 
has not been idle in the way 
of trying to do something to 
improve matters. I haven't 
been able to think of any plan 
which will help the horses, 
however. I'm afraid they 
will have to keep going. But 
it has struck me that the 
horses mast suffer little more 
than the rs. To have 

our horse suddenly drop out 
rom under you can't be 
t. You know how it 
with a bicycle. It must be 
jarring and disconcerting. Of 
course, at about the hun- 
dredth horse, probably the 
officer becomes somewhat inured to it, but, after all, it 
must wear on the nerves. Then the time lost in 
clambering up onto new horees must be considerable, 
and precious time it often is, too. So I have invented 
ap apparatus which I call the Crabtree Patent Officer- 
Holder. It consists essentially of a pair of elongated 
crutches, some seven feet or thereabouts in length. 
They are made of bam)oo to give lightness, and the 
curved cross-pieces at the top are held under the 
wearer's arms by straps over the shoulders. While 
the officer is galloping about the field, the lower ends 
will just tonch the ground, and trail a foot or two back 
of the perpendicular. When he feels the horse going, 
the officer simply gra*pe one of the staffs in either 
hand, brings them slightly forward, and as the horse 
drops, there he is, right in position, urging on his vic- 
torious troops; and an§orderly leads another’ horse 
under him, and off he gallops—no time lost—no legs 
broken—no wear and tear on the nerves—everything 
lovely. I expect the government to order about 
20,000 pairs of Holders without delay.” H.C 





aa 


“No, BuckMASTER, WE DON'T. 
ARE THE JOKES IN THE PAPERS. 


NEW HOROLOGICAL INVENTION. 


“Thies rage for having timepieces everywhere is 
positively becoming distressing,” observed the old 

entieman. “IT can remember when there was never 
Bat ane clock in the house, and only men of wealth 
and standing mmed to carry a watch. Now you 
see some sort of a timepiece everywhere—in carriages, 
on bicycles, in ladies’ bracelets—simply everywhere. 
I dare say they're set in tennis-rackets, and fitted to 
the ends of golf-clabs. I sha'n't be surprised to see 
them attached to pet dogs.” 

** Precisely,” spoke up the earnest young man. 
“You have hit on my idea. I’m about to put adog- 
watch on the market. It will be intended exclusively 
for pug-iogs. It will stand up edgewise on their 
backs, with a dial on either side. The great beauty of 
it, making it cheap and onique, is that the pug's tail 
will be enclosed To the case, taking the place of the 
ordinary spring. A pug's tail, you know, untwists a 
little during the day, and this will easily operate the 
works, It will be self-winding, too, and approach 
very near to perpetual motion. Going to have ‘em on 
the market inside of thirty days. Special attachment 
to make the dog bark the hours and half-hours if 
desired.” 


—_—_———_—_ 


“Tl tell you one thing,” said Madpop to his long- 
suffering wife, “if Willie does not behave himself I'll 

ve him the worst spanking he ever had. He'll get it 
n the neck !” 

“Do be serions, my dear,” replied Mra. Madpop. 
“The neck is no place on which to spank a child.” 


TIME 


“ Now, MARIA, DON’T GET NERVOUS; SIT JUST WHERE You 
ARE, AND WE’) GET THE FIRST DUCK OF THE SEASON,” 


Bur rr WAS NOT THE ONE HE AIMED AT. 


A DUCKING PARTY. 


A HABIT OF GIS. 


Miss Awrorraon. “Old Frosty refused tee | Han- 
someface the hand of his danghter Evangeline, so 
Percy planned an elopement.” 

Miss Sassyrace. “ Did they really elope 7” 

Miss Awrotrace, “Yee. Last night Perey ap- 
proached the house cautionsly and placed a ladder at 
Evangeline’s window, and she escaped while ber father 
slept soundly in the very next room.” 

we Sasevrace, “How exciting! Well, Percy 
knew how to steal a march, didn’t he 7?” 

iss Awrunrace, “ Yes; be was a comic-opera 
composer,”” . 


* Yes,” the fair young girl went on, “ we are en- 
aged, but I do not think I should have accepted him 
f he had not proposed in sach a delightful manner,” 

** What did he say 7” 

* He asked if I would permit him to add an engage- 

ment-ring to my collection.” 


aa 


THROUGH 
“THINGS AINT LIKE THEY USED TO BE, GricospyY, 
USED TO HAVE; NOR THE WINK; NOR THE MUSIC—" 


UNCHANGED. 
We pon't GET THE TOBACCO WE 


Fact 18, THE ONLY THINGS THAT HAVEN'T CHANGED 
THEY'RE THE SAM OLD THINGS THEY ALWAYS WAS.” 


CORRECTLY NAMED. 

The summer girl is aptly named: 

In summer days right warm is she, 
But when the antamn cometh on 

She cooleth off to some degree, 
And when the winter-time is here 

She's cold as cold can be to me, 

————».—— 


“What do yon consider the most striking feature 
about golf, Mr. Jay ?” 

“The ball, madame, the ball. I was etrack in the 
back of the veck by one this summer, and I shall never 
forget it.” 

——— 


“ Fightin’s hot business,” enid Willie, as he read 
about the regiments. “ First thing they got peppered 
at by the enemy, an’ then they get mustard out by 
their own gov’ment.” 

ooo 


“Poor Wilkins, the war ruined him,” sighed Ilng- 


ne. 
it Wilkins ruined ?” retorted Jinks. ‘Why, he 
entered as a private, became a lieutenant in two weeks, 
a captain in four, a colonel in six, a brigadier-general 
in ten, and a week before the war was cl he be- 
came a majer-general. Rained! How do you make 
that out? Isa man ruined by snccess 7” 

“Certainly. Think of all the different uniforme 
the poor devil had to buy as he went up!” 
Hoggins. 





